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DON'T BE AFRAID 
OF THE FUTURE! 


The Labour Party has now made public its proposals for a national 
superannuation scheme. Within the next few weeks policy statements 
on colonial affairs, on public ownership and on the political aspects of 
automation will be issued. 


By then Labour’s policy platform for the next general election will 
be all but complete. The essential need is for this policy platform to be 
analysed and explained as a whole to the widest possible public, with the 
greatest possible authority. 


The DAILY HERALD is the only national daily newspaper in a position to 
do this. Already the HERALD has given nation-wide publicity to previous 
policy statements. Now it is the DAILY HERALD’s intention to consider 
these policies as a whole. 


Next week in the HERALD, Harold Hutchinson, one of the best 
known, most experienced of industrial and political commentators, will 
write a series of articles in which he will discuss Labour’s policy as it 
affects the future welfare and happiness of the man in the street. He will 
discuss specifically the new Pensios. Scheme, emphasising at the same 
time that its essential and only place is in Labour’s complete policy. 
In doing this he will, of course, discuss the implications of all the policy 
statements issued so far, but treating them all the time as parts of a single 
whole. 


The theme of the whole series is “don’t be afraid of the future.” 
There could be no title more apt. Every man and woman who has the real 
greatness of this country at heart and who wishes to see a better Britain 
will want to read these articles. 


STARTING ON MONDAY—ONLY IN THE 


DAILY HERAL 


THE AUTHENTIC VOICE OF LABOUR 





PLACE A REGULAR ORDER WITH YOUR NEWSAGENT 
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SECOND ACT 


ment announced its decision to accept Nasser’s terms. 

Not primarily on the decision itself, which has for so 
long been known to be inevitable that opposition to it seems 
rather contrived—a genuflection to the events and emotions 
of last November with very little relevance to the facts of 
today. But because the announcement provides a suitable 
occasion for considering the whole Suez affair. The real sur- 
prise is how little effect Suez and its repercussions have had 
on the British political scene. In its big climb-down the 
Government has shed some of its supporters on the Right, 
but for the most part they were people who had become dis- 
gruntled long before Suez. Quite apart too from their own 
capabilities they cannot have great influence; bece"se they are 
even more determined than the rest of the Conservative Party 
to keep the Socialists out, they would not vote with the 
Labour Party. And they can rebel with impunity because their 
constituency associations are behind them. (The Conservative 
Left, on the other hand, could exert influence, both because 
it might in the last resort be prepared to bring down the 
Government and because its views and ideas are rather more 
practical; but its members know that if they rebel they will 
not be readopted next time. Rebellion from the Right there- 
fore is possible but ineffective; rebellion from the Left would 
be effective but is impossible.) True, all this means little 
enough. Lord Salisbury’s talk of capitulation, and the Suez 
Groupers’ references to appeasement, are both absurdly wide 
of the mark: all that the Government has done is accept the 
inevitable. Still, acceptance of the inevitable can be humiliat- 
ing, if for months past your policy has been based on refusal 
to accept it; and there could have been no great cause for 
surprise if the Government were now held in general con- 
tempt. Yet it is not. Its standing is perhaps even rather higher 
in the country than it was a couple of months ago. 


D EBATE there was bound to be, as soon as the Govern- 


* * x 


Partly, of course, this is due to the weakness of the Opposi- 
tion. The Labour Party has had innumerable opportunities, 
and it has munificently muffed them. But the real reason lies 
in the essential political stability of the country whenever it 
is not disrupted by external emotional issues. Suez was one 
such; but from the moment that British troops were with- 
drawn—when British interest in the Middle East collapsed— 
the reaction was not to overthrow the Government for its 
incompetence, but to regard Suez as irrelevant—to go back 
to the political situation as it stood before last November. 
The inability of the Government to avoid accepting the in- 
evitable has not been taken as a sign of weakness; it has been 
taken as read. 

How little party politics now matter can be judged in any 
suburban pub on any Sunday morning, when a visitor from 


another country, unused to native ways, might be pardoned 
for gaining the impression that Aneurin Bevan is the leader 
of the Tory Party. Mr. Macmillan’s reputation at Westminster 
now stands high; but he has not yet established himself as a 
commanding national figure. 

In the circumstances, the resignations of the Suez rump 
were illogical. The game, after all, was played—or at least 
started—according to their rules. The Government acted in 
November as the Suez Groupers had always urged it to act. 
When the coup failed they had the choice then of resigning, 
or shrugging their shoulders, acting the good loser, and telling 
each other, ‘Better luck next time.’ To wait until now to resign 
is absurd: a gesture of political frustration. Even so, it may 
be taken as an honourable, if misguided, gesture; at least the 
resigners come out of the affair better than some of their 
colleagues, who have let their loud mouths be silenced with 
the Government gob-stoppers of promise or preferment. 


* * * 


So ends Act One. But Act Two may well turn out to be 
even more difficult. The essential problem remains: the rela- 
tions between Israel and the Arab States. At the moment the 
Israelis are making up their minds when to send a ship 
through the Canal. Not ‘whether’: when. The American argu- 
ment will almost certainly be what the British argument used 
to be: not just yet! Wait—the Israelis will be told—until 
tempers have cooled > until Nasser sees that he can no longer 
rely on the support of the other Arab States on the question 
of the freedom of passage, or until economic pressure brings 
him to his knees. 

It is unlikely that the Israelis will be prepared to accept this 
argument. They have heard it too often. Nor is it likely that 
they will be prepared to wait for the judgement of The Hague 
Court, or of whatever other international body may be chosen 
to arbitrate. The Israelis can hardly be blamed if they come 
to the conclusion that the issue will have to be freed, sooner 
or later, and that it might as well be sooner. If so, the refusal 
by the Egyptians to let an Israeli ship through the Canal 
would be a declaration of war. 

Naturally this is a dangerous situation; but it will not be 
made less dangerous simply by telling the Israelis to be 
patient and all will be well. They have no cause to take our 
word for it. There is consequently no point in the Govern- 
ment using what little influence it has left to deter Israel from 
action. What further climbing-down has to be done will have 
to be done by Nasser. We have put ourselves in a position 
where we have few sanctions in our grasp; but what we have 
can at least be used to secure this one benefit—the only bene-* 
fit, it may turn out to be, from the whole Suez affair—that the 
shipping of all nations can once again go through the Canal 
without fear or favour. 





PENSIONS 


HE Labour Party's document National Super- 
go pean is the most important policy state- 
ment in the social field since the Beveridge Report. 
It is no give-away show, but an important pro- 
posal of State policy, and deserves to be treated 
striously, even by those who will come eventually 
to oppose it. 

The existing system of provision for old age 
has serious defects. The National Insurance bene- 
fits are inadequate for many people, so that they 
have to claim National Assistance benefit. These 
benefits are becoming a growing charge on the 
Exchequer. The existence of National Assistance 
dliscourages private saving for old age, and the 
National Insurance benefits are paid subject to an 
“earnings rule’ which discourages effort in old age. 

Whatever is done to make the lot of existing 
pensioners happier falls as a tax on the rest of the 
community. This is inescapable. If the tax is a 
flat-rate one, related to flat-rate benefits (and this 
was the main point of the Beveridge system), then 
the contributions will be disproportionately high 
for the poorer-paid worker, especially women. 
The better-paid workers, on the other hand, have 
a completely different way of providing for old 
age—private superannuation schemes. These have 
2wo disadvantages: they tend to freeze the move- 
sent of labour, by keeping a man at the same job 
to safeguard his pension rights; and they cannot 
easily be extended to cover non-white-collar 
workers. 

National Superannuation proposes for the 
moment to keep the existing national insurance 
system, boosting the payments to £3. Part of this 
extra cost will be met by the surplus on the new 
superannuation scheme. All existing superannua- 
tion schemes will be recognised provided that they 
allow for free transfer of payments to other 
schemes, and fulfil certain other requirements. 
Everyone else will be required to join the national 


Eugen Perianu Intelligence 


First attaché at the Rumanian Legation 
Daily Mail, May 8 


Firtn attaché.— Daily Sketch, May 8. 
A CONVIVIAL figure at cocktail parties and receptions 
Daily Herald, May 8. 
His circle of friends has been limited . . . he main- 
tained this seclusion Daily Telegraph, May 8. 
He is being expelled from Britain as a spy-master 
g expe i 
and terrorist—because he knocked one day on the 
door of a suburban house and met a girl calied 
Mary.—Daily Express, May 8 
A scar-Facep blende, who cracked under question- 
ing. revealed the secrets of the Rumanian spy ring 
Daily Herald, May 8 
A RUMANIAN surgeon gave Special Branch detectives 
the evidence they aeeded.—Darly Mail, May 8 
Victor Cormes, 55, a leader of a Rumanian group 


sworn to defeat Communism . . . informéd Scotland 
Yard.—Daily Mirror, May 8 


Mary . . . she must not be identified 
Daily Express, May 8. 
§ am the blonde Mrs. KX. By Emma Oliver. 
Daily Mail, May 3. 
Tse surgeon (the Daily Mail has decided not to 
give his name as it might jeopardise his relatives in 
Rumania) . . .—Daily Mail, May 8 


RUMANIAN surgeon Gheorghe Constantinescu 
. Daily Herald, May 8. 


AND THE LEVIATHAN 


superannuation system. Benefits will be related to 
average earnings over life, or in some cases—for 
widows, for example—to a favourable earning 
period. There will, in effect, be no separate rates 
for women. The benefits will be substantial, but 
in no case more than about two-thirds of retiring 
pay. They will be paid (on a reduced actuarial 
scale) to people now aged 55 and below, subject 
to no retirement provisions and earnings rules, at 
any time after the 65th birthday. This is to be 
welcomed. The element of equality built in, which 
is a maximum and a minimum amount of bene- 
fit, is not sufficient to be argued about except that 
it departs from straight actuarial principle; and 
that is bad. 

It is estimated that over the next thirty years 
the surplus in this system will be substantial. It 
would be unwise te plan beyond that. According 
to the Labour Party scheme the surplus will be 
used by the State for investment in industrial 
equities and other profit-making securities. 

There are three obvious criticisms of the 
scheme. Firstly, can we—despite Labour assur- 
ances—be certain that the scheme will be impar- 
tially administered? If the idea of back-door 
nationalisation—the State making compulsory 
take-over bids for large firms—is adopted Social- 
ists will be tempted to use the superannuation fund 
for their political purposes. Even if, as must be 
hoped, the idea is abandoned, the fund will offer 
great opportunities for political jobbery. 

Secondly, it seems that after a few years every- 
one starting work will have to join the national 
scheme, which will mean the withering away of 
many private schemes. 

Thirdly, the scheme is likely to be inflationary. 
Contributions will come to be looked on as just 
another tax and part of the normal cost of living. 
On any view the scheme considerably increases 
the burden of taxation, although the taxation will 
be called superannuation contributions. The 
working man, with his income of £12 per week, 
is going to pay 8s., and his employer another 10s., 
on top of his existing National Insurance contri- 
butions. It may well be that he will welcome the 
chance. Indeed, as the working class abolishes 
itself, most men should leap at the chance of a 
fully fledged superannuation scheme. But there is 
the problem of the burden of taxation which the 
document evades. 

If we want a National Superannuation scheme, 
Labour’s seems a good one. But how far are 
grandiose schemes necessary at all now that every- 
body earns enough to save for his old age? 
Should not some people be allowed to contract 
out of the scheme on the grounds that they genu- 
inely prefer to be improvident? Is there not some- 
thing to be said for leaving freedom of choice 

etween a variety of schemes, as part of the free- 
dom of choice of remuneration? Implicit in the 
Labour plan, admirable as its reasoning is, lies the 
Leviathan assumption: all old age must be pro- 
vided for through the State. 

Whatever its merits, it is doubtful if the Labour 
scheme is a vote-winner, though the Government 
in its anxiety to produce a counter-scheme seems 
to disagree. The benefits will seem far off to young 
workers, while the expense is ever present. Many 
workers who are too old to gain much advantage 
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from the new schemes will be far from satisfied, 
and the same probably applies to the present pen- 
sioners even though their pension is to be raised, 
Anyway, the Conservatives have a formidable 
task before them. 


Schools Tomorrow 


wee the space of a few months—and in 
none too easy a time—Lord Hailsham has 


managed to restore Education to its rightful 
place as one of the significant ministries. A few 
of his predecessors as Minister have been efficient; 
more have been incompetent; none has succeeded 
in making so immediate an impact. Lord Hail- 
sham’s particular virtue is his capacity to approach 
a problem unblinkered by departmental require- 
ments. On some issues—notably his decision to 
split certain co-educational schools into two, one 
for boys, the other for girls—he appears to have 
allowed administrative convenience to come be- 
fore the wishes of the communities concerned: but 
in most cases he has shown an agreeable willing- 
ness to be convinced by what he sees, and not by 
what his civil servants want him to see 

In the circumstances the time is propitious to 
discuss the problems that have arisen out of the 
changing pattern of education in this country. The 
one that currently arouses most public interest— 
and wrath—is undoubtedly the future of the 11- 
plus examination; and in this connection two re- 
cent pamphlets are well worth reading: Minus 
Eleven Plus, by Edward Blishen, and Stewart 
Mason's The Leicestershire Experiment. Both 
recognise what has now become obvious: that the 
11-plus idea was bad in principle and is rapidly 
becoming unworkable in practice; both also 
recognise that the fault is not in the examination 
itself but in the structure of education. 

What kind of educational structure do we want? 
The controversy on the | 1-plus examination ought 
not to dominate the discussion to the exclusion 
of this wider question. The Spectator this week 
includes three articles on various aspects of secon- 
dary education: on the Conservative attitude to 
the public schools; on what curriculum the public 
schools should follow; and on the implicit con- 
tradictions between the idea of ‘equality of oppor- 
tunity’ and the secondary school system as it is 
today. These will be followed in the next few 
weeks by further articles (including a re-examina- 
tion of the 1 1-plus); their object being not to argue 
a case but to provide the text for such argument. 





The Spectator 


MAY 19, 1832 


Tus has been a busy week throughout England 
—the busiest that has ever occurred in our 
memory and experience—perhaps the busiest 
that has ever occurred since the Revolution 
certainly the most important. What is of more 
consequence, our bustle has worked its wished 
effect; we have not laboured in vain. We have 
feared, and trembled, and doubted; but we fear 
and tremble and doubt no longer: the sorrow 
of the night is gone, the joy of the morning is 
come. We commenced our last Number by 
announcing that the King had deserted the 
Bill; we commence this by announcing that 
the People have not deserted the Bill; and, 
thanks to the People, 


THe Bit Is Now saFe! 
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M. MOLLET’S DILEMMA 


By DARSIE GILLIE 


MOLLET will have to jump the most 
M. difficult hurdle of his Premiership now that 
Parliament is reassembled. He seeks new taxes to 
the tune of £150 million and must overcome the 
discontent provoked by cuts in expenditure 
amounting to £250 million. He will not even be 
able to assert that these painful operations guaran- 
tee a cure of the most serious danger, the foreign 
trade deficit, which israpidly draining the country’s 
foreign exchange reserves. He can, however, at 
least make play with the extension of the French 
overdraft with the European Payments Union to 
the value of 200 million dollars. 

This financial problem is not primarily due to 
the Algerian war but to the rapid economic ex- 
pansion in the last five years of a country with a 
permanent shortage of its own supply of energy 
and therefore bound to import more and more 
heavily. But Algeria has prevented the financial 
and economic problem from having priority and 
has seriously aggravated it by increasing imports 
and diverting labour from productive employ- 
ment. M. Mollet has at least done something to 
relate the two problems by his recent statement 
on television, at Lille and finally at the Socialist 
National Council, declaring that France must 
show herself more resolute and more ready to 
hold out than the rebels. Prepared in fact to keep 
400,000 men indefinitely in Algeria and to adapt 
her finances to this necessity. 

This does not only mean taxes. It will also very 
likely mean the postponement of M. Billéres’s 
important and indeed urgent educational pro- 
gramme. France may very soon find herself even 
more disastrously short of the engineers and 
chemists needed in the second half of this century 
than of energy. They are even harder to import. 


* * * 


M. Mollet can rely on the disciplined phalanx 
of 100 Socialist deputies, but the Right is bitterly 
dissatisfied about the new taxes, while the Govern- 
ment’s wage austerity is not being welcomed by 
the working class. There have already been warn- 
ing strikes on the railways; the elementary school 
teachers have announced a staggered strike for 
next month; the shipyard workers at stormy St. 
Nazaire have once again made necessary a big 
concentration of police in their town. How can 
M. Mollet keep his deficit within the desired limits 
if wage increases force up his expenditure? No 
One expects him to pass by more than a narrow 
margin and if he secures it it will be due to 
Algeria. 

This is paradoxical, for there is more bad news 
than good from beyond the Mediterranean. It 
scems a long time ago that the Government was 
hoping to hold at least local elections last Septem- 
ber. Today it is wise enough not to mention any 
date and has issued its threat to keep a huge army 
in Algeria for years if necessary. No doubt there 
is an clement of bluff in this. The problem of 
keeping up the Algerian war is not just one of 
finding men and money. The next session of the 
UN Assembly will be very difficult; the French 
position in Tunisia and Morocco must deteriorate 
as long as there is no Algerian settlement, and 


Paris 


there will be serious damage in other diplomatic 
sectors. But the rebels saw to it last week that the 
French jaw should be sct. 


Apart from military operations the terrorists 
have been at their odious work on a big scale. The 
ugliest incident was the murder of a Moslem reli- 
gious dignitary whose schoolmistress daughter 
had invited five French schoolmistresses to tea. 
The host, his brother, and two of the French- 
women and the country policeman were shot 
dead, the host’s daughter and another French- 
woman wounded. A farmer's whole family (five 
people) was wiped out near Setif, while three 
women, all mothers of small children, as well as 
two men, were casually murdered in a rebel raid 
at Mascara. There were in all nearly forty terrorist 
murders between Thursday and Sunday. It is not 
surprising that M. Lacoste, the resident Minister 
in Algeria, should have told the Socialist National 
Council that recent attempts to contact the rebels 








had been barren, Clearly the rebel leaders.do not 
want negotiations; they are as sure that they can 
wear out the French as M. Mollet is that he can 
wear them out. 


These rebel crimes make all the more difficult 
but all the more important the effort of liberal- 
minded Frenchmen to prevent French soldiers or 
police from answering in kind. This is exactly 
what the rebel extremists want. Last week saw 
the first session of the Commission for the Safe- 
guard of Individual Rights and Liberties in 
Algeria promised by the Prime Minister more 
than a month ago. Its creation has been slow be- 
cause M. Lacoste had insisted it must not appear 
in any way to be a criticism of his administration 
and in consequence the body was so conceived 
that several of those invited to sit on it refused 
to serve. Almost the last name to be announced 
of those who did accept was that of Maitre 
Maurice Garcon, a great barrister and a tireless 
champion of judicial reform in metropolitan 
France. It was not surprising to learn therefore 
that the conditions of the Commission's work were 
to be a great deal better than had seemed likely. 
Though nominally attached to M. Lacoste’s office 
in Algeria it is to have its own seat in the judicial 
atmosphere of Paris, where, incidentally, are also 
to be found many if not most of the potential 
witnesses—the returned conscripts and reservists 
who have made allegations about improper 
methods used in the course of the pacification. 
Each member of the Commission will individually 
investigate cases allotted to him. They will have 
free movement in Algeria. The Commission is 
invited to inform the Prime Minister what powers 
it needs. Maitre Maurice Garcon is to be its 
Secretary-General. 


So far so good. M. Lacoste, who has shown an 
unusual gift for discouraging confidence in the 


“637 


Government's intentions to take effective meas- 
ures against abuses by his assumption that any 
such allegation is a personal affront, has rushed in 
to throw another spanner in the works. He chose 
the Socialist National Council,a party body, which 
sits without the presence of the press, as an occa- 
sion to declare that the allegation made by Profes- 
sor Peyréga, Dean of the Faculty of Law in 
Algeria, has proved to be false. This statement 
even appears in some papers as a charge of false 
witness. 
* ~ * 

The case of Professor Peyréga is one of the 
most dramatic in the moral turmoil that the 
Algerian war has aroused. After hesitating for 
fifty days, he finally wrote to the Minister of 
National Defence last March to describe how he 
personally had witnessed the shooting by para- 
chutists of a young Moslem who had surrendered 
and was standing with his hands up. Professor 
Peyréga then described other cases reported to 
him into which he believed no sufficient inquiry 
had been made or of which he now finds it diffi- 
cult to believe the official version. A copy of this 
letter sent to a friend of the Professor was pub- 
lished without his permission. He has since been 
hounded out of his office by his students (most 
of the Algiers students are Europeans) and by his 
colleagues of the Law Faculty, who refused to 
hear him in his own defence. 


The incident of which he states he was an eye- 
witness is now in the hands of an investigating 
magistrate and is therefore sub judice and would 
be an improper subject for M. Lacoste’s com- 
ment. As reported in the Socialist Party bulletin 
(Le Populaire) he spoke as though he referred to 
it. though he may have meant the other cases 
referred to by Professor Peyréga. All those who 
wished to believe that nothing has gone wrong 
in Algeria are purring with satisfaction. The 
Commission for the Safeguard of Individual 
Rights and Liberties in Algeria just formed to 
investigate such cases must be somewhat sur- 
prised that this Minister, who has already grossly 
misinformed the Assembly on a similar subject 
without apologising for doing so, has made a 
statement on a subject which falls precisely within 
its sphere. 


If it is in fact the intention of M. Lacoste to 
prosecute Professor Peyréga for false witness (and 
the Professor has a high reputation for disinter- 
ested honesty), M. Lacoste might have found a 
more seemly occasion to announce it—and one 
that would have better promoted that judicial 
atmosphere which the best Frenchmen have been 
trying to promote not only in the interests of the 
unfortunate Algerians, Moslems and European 
alike, but also of France herself, whose internal 
political life is seriously threatened by the 
Algerian problem. 





Turandot Intelligence 
Ir cannot be said that the music lies comfortably 
within her voice.—The Times, May 6. 
THE part certainly lies within her voice. . . . 
t Daily Telegraph, May 6. 


* 
. the occasional banalities of the score. 
Daily Telegraph, May & 


.. . the razor-edged originality of the score. 
The Times, May 4 









Tue news of the week is cer- 
tainly the permission now 
granted to British shipping to 
use the Suez Canal, with the 
result that petrol rationing is 
@x now at an end. The 10 per 

cent. cut in fuel oil, on the 
other hand, is still to be maintained; and Euro- 
pean governments and oil companies are still 
studying what steps to take to diminish a dan- 
gerous dependence on the bona fides of any one 
Middle Eastern government. Abroad, the French 
reaction has been disappointment and a reference 
of Suez to the Security Council, and the 
Israeli Foreign Office has declared that if the 
Canal is to be used by all the maritime powers, 
israel will feel itself free to send a test ship 
through, whose hindrance would be considered as 
an act of war—a statement which elicited a care- 
fully framed comment from Mr. Dulles to the 
effect that he would approve of the Israeli action, 
would disapprove of any Egyptian act of war, but 
also of any Israeli reply to it. At home Mr. Mac- 
millan’s statement in the House of Commons 
caused eight Conservative Members to refuse the 
party whip. 

Other Middle Eastern events include a spirited 
election campaign in the Lebanon, with soft 
drinks being poured out like water by Egyptian 
and American agents, and the visit of King Saud 
to Baghdad—a move which ends the isolation of 
iraq among the Arab States. King Hussein, how- 
ever, was unable to join them, as he was evidently 
too busy chasing political opponents. In Egypt 
the four British subjects accused of espionage 
have been brought to trial before an incompetent 
prosecution and an acute judge. 


Mr. Macmillan’s return from Bonn has marked 
the end of a notably successful visit. His emphasis 
on the necessity of German reunification has 
pleased his hosts and he has been able to smooth 
out some of the difficulties created both by the 
European Common Market plan and by the with- 
drawal of British forces from Germany owing to 
defence cuts. Herr Strauss, the German Minister 
of Defence, is to visit London soon to discuss 
defence questions, and the statement issued after 
the talks indicated that both parties agreed that 
the speedy ratification of the Rome treaties for 
a Common Market would be in the best interests 
of their countries. Dr. Adenauer indeed has been 
kept busy. He made a skilful plea in the Bundestag 
for the arming of the West German forces with 
tactical atomic weapons, and was presumably 
alarmed by suggestions from Washington that 
athe US might be prepared to agree to the Eden 
plan for demilitarised zones without insisting on 
German reunification as a condition. However, 
Mr. Dulles soon came through with the reassur- 
ang statement that US policy towards Germany 
was unchanged. In Munich Sepp Dietrich and 
Michael Lippert have been sentenced to eighteen 
months’ imprisonment for their part in the killing 
of Roehm in June, 1934. 

In Columbia, General Rojas has been forced to 
resign his Presidency and hand over power to a 
military junta following on bloody rioting and 
the condemnation of his policies by the Roman 


mw Portrait of the Week 


Catholic Church. The Supreme Soviet has been 
debating Mr. Khrushchev’s plans for economic 
decentralisation and, not altogether unexpectedly, 
approving them. It has also taken time off to 
embarrass the British Government by suggesting 
that it should get together with the British Parlia- 
ment and the American-Congress to ban nuclear 
tests. The Foreign Office, which has presumably 
been repeating to itself, ‘Christmas is coming,’ 
reacted a little too sharply to this proposal. In 
France M. Mollet has drawn the attention of his 
fellow-citizens to the fact that the franc is facing 
devaluation. In Algeria there has been a fresh 
series of outrages and clashes with terrorists. 

At home the political pot has been boiling 
merrily with the statement of the eight Members 
and a leftward swing in the municipal elections 
which brought Labour the control of twelve fresh 
boroughs as well as many individual seats. The 
House of Commons has been told about the new 
weapons the Army has or is to have as well us 
that the Prime Minister is to make a statement 
next week ‘on the case of Admiral North. 

On the trade union front the decision of the 
Confederation of Shipbuilding and Engineering 


SHIP me somewhere east of 
Suez, and as quickly as pos- 
sible. One more reference to 
the subject in the House of 
Commons after this week and 
I will have an attack of the 
screaming heebie-jeebies on the spot, which will 
give the breach-of-privilege boys something to 
write home about. The latest instalment—two 
mortal days of it, if you please, not counting the 
scene on Monday—should last even the shade of 
de Lesseps an zon or two. And it isn’t as if any- 
body had anything to say. The Eight against 
Thebes had created a considerable hullabaloney, 
but when the froth was blown away it was clear 
to the meanest intelligence (watch this space for 
his name), as it had been clear for some time to 
the more reflective, that the Suez group (of 
blessed memory) was to all intents and purposes 
in voluntary liquidation. First to see the crash 
coming was Mr. Julian Amery, a boyo on whom 
there are no flies, not even in the height of 
summer. One day he was sailing his pirate’s sloop 
to and fro across the bows of the good ship 
Downing Street, uttering shrill cries of ‘Throw 
’em to the sharks, me hearties,’ and the next he 
was clambering stealthily aboard the enemy’s 
vessel in the dead of night, gripping between his 
teeth not a cutlass but a handy map of the dis- 
position of the other craft still flying the skull and 
crossbones. And all the trumpets sounded for him 
on the other side. 

Next, Captain Waterhouse packed it in, an- 
nouncing that he would not seek re-election, 
Whether this was caused by disgust at the tempor- 
ising of his leaders or a sudden. Buchmanesque 
discovery that he had caused a great deal more 
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Unions not to bind themselves in advance of 
negotiations with the employers only to a 

an Ils. rise in pay represented a Victory for 
moderation. Civil servants, on the other hand, are 
now submitting a new wage claim to the Treasury, 
The announcement by the Labour Party of the 
impending publication of its new pensions plan 
has spurred Mr. Macmillan and his aides into 
spending a working weekend at Chequers in 
which discussions of how to outdo the new plan 
must have been agreeably diversified by country 
rambles and lawn tennis. Lord Hailes has been 
appointed Governor-General of the new West 
Indian Confederation. 

Lovers of yachting will be glad to learn that 
Britain is once again to contest the America’s Cup, 
In Italy there has been a disaster during the Mille 
Miglia motor race leading to the death of thirteen 
people. A secretary of the Rumanian legation in 
London has been expelled for trying to recruit 
spies. The American Authors’ League has de- 
nounced the increase of censorship in the US, 
and the trial of Mr. Arthur Miller for contempt of 
Congress has begun in Washington. Deep resent- 
ment has been caused in Scotland, so we are told, 
by the 80 per cent. cut in whisky imports imposed 
by the French Government. This, however, is a 
short-sighted view, as all the more will be left for 
home consumption. 


AW estminster Commentary 


trouble than he was worth no man knows, and 
few will be inclined to dispute the question far 
into the night. But thereafter the bandwagon was 
well-nigh overturned by the rush to get aboard 
before the old man with the scythe arrived. Mr. 
Macmillan went to Bermuda and Sir Robert 
Grimston’s anti-American motion went for a 
burton. Mr. Nabarro hid behind his moustache 
and made a noise like a carpet. Mr. Montgomery 
Hyde, practically unhinged by the excitement, 
flew to Dublin and came back with the piquant 
discovery that a document is genuine if there is 
a note saying so typed on the cover; opinions as 
to the value of his discovery may vary, but the 
eight were eight, and not nine. Mr. Hugh Fraser 
(I often wonder what would have happened if they 
had given him a flaming gunboat and told him 
to sail it through the Canal himself) blew hot, 
hotter, hottest; nay, very flames were seen issuing 
from his ears. When it came time to stand up and 
be counted, however, Mr. Fraser had a pressing 
appointment with his refrigerator. 

As for Lord Salisbury, he may put down what 
motions he pleases; it is still difficult to believe 
that he ever existed, let alone that he was once a 
wise fellow, and which is more, an officer, and 
which is more, a householder, and which is more, 
as pretty a piece of flesh as any in Messina, and 
one that knows the Law, go to, and a rich fellow 
enough, go to, and a fellow that hath had losses, 
and one that hath two gowns, and everything 
handsome about him. In short, Milord has been 
writ down an ass, and there is an end of it. 

No, the gallant boatful (it is perhaps significant 
that they have made no allowance for a cox) can 
sit as Independent Conservatives till the cows 
come home; the fact is, the cows have gone away 
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for good, and the only diehards who will go on 
whooping it up after this week are those who 
don’t know enough to come in out of the rain. 
The most diligent search has failed to elicit any 
evidence that the nation, let alone the party, is 
simply itching to fall in behind Lord Hinching- 
brooke and Mr. Angus Maude and follow them 
to glory. 

Well, and they didn’t have anything io say. On 
Monday, in fact, they had so little to say that they 
spent most of their time in hushed tones, arrang- 
ing the debate. Oh, Mr. Maitland, with all the 
subtlety of a runaway steamroller, worked in a 
reference to Munich, but he is no man to set the 
blood racing. 

But who, by now, is? It was Sir Victor Raikes’s 
bright idea on Monday that the debate should 
last two days, and I can hardly have been the 
only man who was wishing by 6 o’clock on the 
first day that Sir Edward Boyle, or some other 
heavy object, would fall on Sir Victor from a 
great height, not to mention on the Right Hon- 
ourable Gentlemen who readily agreed with Sir 
Victor’s suggestion. 

All the ideas—good, bad and idiotic—that any- 
body has had on the subject of Suez had been 
canvassed to the point of nausea, and a good 
Jong way beyond. So when Mr. Gaitskell and Mr. 
Macmillan entered during Question Time, one 
noted with a hollow feeling, but without surprise, 
that the cheers which greeted each of them were 
the kind the House reserves for the occasions 
on which it does not propose to be serious. 


Mind you, Mr. Gaitskell was serious enough, 
though seeing what usually happens when he tries 
to be funny, that should be a matter only for 
rejoicing. To a House which was much more 
crowded below the gangways than above, and 
which included a whiter and more drawn Sir 
Winston than I can remember ever having seen, 
the Leader of the Opposition made a brave show 
of breaking new ground (so, in another sense, did 
Lord Hinchingbrooke, the Independent Conserva- 
tive Member for South Dorset; squeezed out of 
his usual seat, he parked himself in the gangway, 
where he was trodden on in a spirited fashion by 
Mr. Walter Elliot). Mr. Gaitskell was nervous, 
restrained, quiet, to the point, heard in silence, 
sanctimonious and dull. Much talk of ‘The Num- 
ber One Account’ early in his speech gave hideous 
promise of an address pitched midway between 
the incomprehensible and the uninteresting; but 
the promise was happily unfulfilled, and having 
avoided (as he most unwisely did not avoid last 
time this subject was on the agenda) quoting the 
more obviously ben trovato bits of the Brom- 
berger book, he came safeiy home with an indict- 
ment of the Government which while it could 
not be called devastating by his best friends, yet 
could not be called quite ineffective by his worst 
enemy. True, his idea of a battle-cry is ‘We refuse 
to adopt the slogan “My government right or 
wrong,” ’ but Mr. Gaitskell’s strength has never 
lain in his Thames-firing abilities, nor would he 
pretend it does. A plodder, our Mr. Gaitskell, and 
those who immediately assume I am sneering are 
reminded that he has plodded his way to the 
leadership of the Labour Party, which is more 
than most men have done. But I do wish that, if 
only to please me, he would stop. wagging his 
head from side to side like a member of the crowd 
at Wimbledon. 


Mr. Macmillan was not as bad as he sounded. 
He was, rightly enough, given a hard time of it, 


particularly during his not over-manly attempt - 


to rest his own responsibilities upon a sick Sir 


‘Anthony. And when he said that Sir Anthony’s 


policy had had ‘complete and unanimous sup- 
port’ of his Government, the cries of ‘Boyle’ 
(none of Nutting, the dead bury their dead around 
Westminster with almost indecent haste) seemed 
genuinely to surprise him. 

But the flabby metaphors which raised jeers 
from the Opposition and yawns from his own 
side, together with the bored, offhand delivery, 
were designed with exquisite care. Their purpose 
was to lower the temperature and thus avoid 
any danger of his policy catching alight. It 
worked, too; admittedly Mr. McGovern followed 
immediately upon the Prime Minister, but that 
alone could not account for the speed with which 
the House emptied. You couldn't actually hear 
them saying, ‘Anyone for tennis?’ but the cut of 


- 


THE DECISION on the Newsweek case 
is significant. The fines imposed on 
the distributors of the magazine 
were nominal; but legal costs these 
days are not nominal, and in any 
case Lord Goddard made it clear 
SL that another time he would be less 
lenient. The need obviously exists for legislation 
to exempt distributors from prosecution except 
in cases where there is a prima facie case against 
them as accessories. Otherwise a ridiculous situa- 
tion arises where distributors are afraid to take 
periodicals from countries which have less 
stringent rules about libel or contempt. The time 
is also ripe for a revision of ideas on what con- 
stitutes contempt of court—as, indeed, the 
Odhams case a few months ago had shown. There 
is no reason why the defendant in a contempt 
case should not now be provided with the safe- 
guard of trial by jury—or at the very least with 
the right of appeal. This is all the more necessary 
now that the offence of contempt of court could 
in the light of recent decisions be renamed ‘in- 


advertence of court.’ 
* * a 





NO SOONER does the Independent TV Authority 
do something sensible—backing Associated Re- 
diffusion’s broadcasts to schools—than it spoils 
the effect by doing something really silly in 
objecting to the proposed films on the achieve- 
ments of British industry, sponsored by the 
Institute of Directors. The Authority was right to 
make its position clear by warning the Institute 
not to try to make political capital out of the 
films; but its objections apparently went farther 
than that. Why this sudden determination to 
keep to the strict letter of the TV Act? I have not 
noticed that the Authority is so scrupulous in 
relation to some of its other programmes: in 
spite of the rules against sponsoring, the News of 
the World has been allowed a programme in 
which to plug the News of the World. Still, 1 must 
congratulate the Authority, and Associated Re- 
diffusion, on the schools broadcasts, Even ‘f 
the early broadcasts are not conspicuously suc- 
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their jib as they strolled out was that of men 
who were planning to forget the whole thing before 
the swing doors of the bar had stopped swinging. 

And the seal was set upon the whole proceed- 
ings by the speech of Captain Waterhouse. When 
a long, brave day is coming to an end in bitter- 
ness and disillusionment, sympathy is in order; 
but Captain Waterhouse’s speech was so silly, so 
futile, so nasty (‘we ought to chase Nasser like 
a pest officer would chase a rat’) and withal so 
empty of anything helpful, and indeed of anything 
at all but the spirit which moves a bad-tempered 
child to kick a table against which it has bumped 
its knee, that I for one could work up no grain 
of it. And when Captain Waterhouse was fol- 
lowed on the Tory side by Sir Robert Grimston, 
it was clearly time for all good men to fold their 
tents—a course of action sensibly adopted long 
before by Lady Violet, who had been sitting up 
in the Ladies’ Gallery, looking as cold as marble 
and bored twice as stiff. TAPER 
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cessful, the basic idea is sound: to encourage 
children to observe, rather than to try to teach 
them examination subjects. I am sure AR were 
right, too, to go ahead and produce the best pro- 
grammes they can, and trust that their merits will 
attract audiences. The BBC’s protracted and 
largely futile consultations with all the appro- 
priate authorities, many of whom were prejudiced 
against schools television from the start, achieved 
no worthwhile results, and have merely led to 
the Corporation being second in the race. 
» * ” 

I DOUBT IF anyone who thought that Sir Anthony 
Eden’s policy over Suez was wrong will be made 
to change their opinion materially by T. E. Utley’s 
apologia Not Guilty (Macgibbon and Kee, 
10s. 6d.). The first two-thirds of the book do not 
deal with Suez but consist of a defence of postwar 
Conservatism which makes some _ interesting 
points, but is irrelevant to his main topic except 
on the general principle that ‘everything belongs 
to everything else.’ I also found the tu quoque 
tactics he adopts when dealing with the opposition 
a little irritating. No doubt Labour policy over 
Suez was every bit as confused as he says it was; 
no doubt it was frequently dishonest and might 
have been disastrous had Labour been in power. 
But it is always a bad excuse to claim that the 
Government's mistakes are mitigated by the atti- 
tude of the Opposition. In this instance it would 
mean that one of the greatest failures, both mili- 
tarily and diplomatically, in modern British history 
was brought about through the weakness rather 
than the folly of a Conservative government, and 
I doubt if that is much more creditable. When he 
actually discusses the events of Suez itself, Mr. 
Utley selects his facts with some care. He brushes 
aside charges of collusion, but does not mention 
the French part in the affair. As for the Common- 
wealth, he seems to regard it as a triumph for Sir 
Anthony Eden that it is still in existence. He first 
accepts the battered Government theory that we 
went into Suez to stop a bloody war between Arab 
and Israeli, and then proceeds to say that its 
success must be judged on two things: (1) 





Whether we united the Arabs against us or not; 
(2) Whether the operation succeeded in inducing 
America to take a livelier interest in fighting 
Communism in the Middle East. The two criteria 
he adopts seem hardly compatible with his accept- 
ance of the Government’s ostensible reason for 
intervening; but I suppose they have the advant- 
age of distracting attention from such minor 
details as the closure of the Canal, Western 
paralysis during the Hungarian affair, the 
strengthening of Colonel Nasser’s position, etc. 
etc. Mr. Utley’s defence of the Government is, 
I am sure, the best plea that can be made, but it 
is the mark of a weak case that even as clever a 
writer as himself can do nothing with it. 

* * * 
WHETHER IT IS because the actors have had too 
long to rehearse their parts, or whether it is 
because Lord Russell of Liverpool has joined in 
with one of his regular changes of party, or 
whether it is merely because of the quality of the 
play itself, it is difficult to regard the Conservative 
revolt over the Government Suez announcement 
as having much to do with politics. It seems 
almost to be an event in the Social Season, a 
pleasant prelude to the Derby and the 4th of June. 
Lady Salisbury caught the mood perfectly. After 
touching lightly on Suez (‘bad business’) to Mr. 
William Hickey, of the Daily Express, at a party 
at her house, she went on to discuss her signed 
photographs of the Royal Family. The Evening 
Standard was better still. Underneath a picture on 
its front page it wrote: ‘Four of the Tory rebel 
MPs enjoy a joke together as they discuss the 
Snez situation. They are Anthony Fell, Paul 
Williams, Patrick Maitland and Sir Victor Raikes 
and they are seen at the home of Lord Hinching- 
brooke, another rebel.’ They might have been four 
debutantes photographed by The Tatler at a hunt 
ball. 

* * * 
A NUMBER OF READERS spotted an apparent dis- 
crepancy in the articles by St. John Ervine and 
Montgomery Hyde, in our Ulster number, con- 
cerning the date on which Ireland became a 
Republic. But in fact both were right. Mr. Ervine 
was referring to the occasion when Mr. de Valera 
announced that he considered Ireland to be a 
Republic de facto; Mr. Hyde to the de jure break, 
three years or so later. 

* * hd 
SIR WILLIAM BEACH THOMAS died last Sunday at 
the age of eighty-nine. The Times in its obituary 
called him ‘One of the most distinguished journal- 
ists of his generation, and the epithet was well 
chosen. Fair, scrupulous, perceptive and urbane, a 
man of action as well as an observer, Beach 
Thomas was a writer of singular authority and un- 
obtrusive charm. His weekly notes on ‘Country 
Life’ were—save for a short break before the 
Jast war—a regular feature of the Spectator for 
the best part of thirty years, and not even his 
predecessor, Eric Parker, excelled him as an 
accurate and beguiling recorder of the country- 
man’s world. When he retired in 1950 he set down 
in a valedictory paragraph the principle on which 
he worked. ‘The country scene is a department of 
art, not of science. The essential is the discovery 
of beauty, not of knowledge. ... We do not 
listen to the nightingale in order to find out 

\ whether his song is erotic or polemic.’ Yet though 
‘he had an artist's eye, his prose was sober and 


exact. He was a great craftsman, who carried 
through a full and varied life a mien of tolerance 
and courtesy. The English scene has lost a very 
English figure. 
* * * 

I HAVE BEEN reading copies of the correspondence 
that has been passing between the citizens of 
Aylesbury and the authorities on the case of 
Aylesbury Grammar School; and my sympathies 
are with the citizens. Their grammar school has 
been co-educational for the past fifty years; but 
in 1954 the local education committee decided to 
build a new school for girls, and to convert the 
present establishment into a boys’ school. This is 
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By ANGUS 


HILE the intellectuals of the Labour Party 

have for some years been producing plans 
for the socialisation of the public schools, the Con- 
servative Party has been comparatively silent 
about them. This is perhaps not surprising, for it 
has always been somewhat diffident about enter- 
ing into arguments on this subject, and during 
the ten years after the war there appeared to be 
little need to take active steps to preserve the 
independent schools. 








Today the situation is changing. Despite their 
long waiting lists, the public schools are aware 
that they cannot hope to attract another genera- 
tion of paying pupils if the present steeply rising 
scale of fees is continued. At the same time, 
middle-class parents have begun to protest loudly 
against the combination of inflation and high 
taxation which is putting a public-school educa- 
tion out of the reach of their children. It has 
added one more to the grudges that Conservative 
supporters bear against their Government. 

Now the Conservative Political Centre, which 
runs the party’s educational system and enjoys 
a considerable degree of academic freedom in 
doing it, has produced a discussion pamphlet* 
designed to stimulate thought about practical pro- 
posals. The author, Mr. Humphry Berkeley, is a 
young man with a keen mind and a considerable 
knowledge of education. He has obviously de- 
cided, after a cautious reconnaissance of the 
problem, that it is fatally easy to become bogged 
down in emotional arguments. He has, therefore, 
taken a firm line with it, and contented himself 
with an objective statement of the facts and the 
proposal of a modest reform which might well 
work. 

It is open to argument whether his proposed 





* THe Pupstic ScHooLs. By Humphry Berkeley. 
(C.P.C., 94.) 
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to be done, here as elsewhere, not in deference 
to local opinion—which is strongly against the 
change—but for administrative convenience 
ignoring the Education Act, which asserts that 
pupils are to be educated in accordance with the 


wishes of their parents. Obviously there are diffi-- 


culties in opening a second school in a town where 
one co-educational establishment already exists; 
but they are not so great as to justify overriding 
the wishes of the parents concerned. And even if 


I were a fanatical opponent of co-education, | 


think T would be converted to it in this case by the 
specious arguments of the authorities against it. 
PHAROS 


Public Schools 


MAUDE, MP 


reform is adequate to solve the financial problem 
of the independent schools. It is also questionable 
whether his somewhat austere method of dealing 
with the subject is wholly adequate to the in- 
tellectual demands of puzzled Conservatives. In 
effect, Mr. Berkeley says, ‘Let's stop arguing 
round and round this subject and get down to dis- 


cussing a practical proposal.’ But it is possible ’ 


that what middle-class Conservative parents 


really need is not to short-circuit the argument | 


but to exhaust it. If it is short-circuited, a great 
deal of latent resentment will still be left behind. 
It might, therefore, be better if the CPC en- 
couraged Conservatives to run through the whole 
gamut of intellectual and emotional argument and 
face the facts at the end of the process. 

The middle-class resentments and jealousies en- 
gendered by inflation and the Welfare State give 
rise to an atmosphere of social and political ten- 
sion that shows no sign of diminishing—perhaps 
rather the reverse. Until they are resolved, this 
will not be a happy society, nor will the Con- 
servative Party be a really effective force. The 
increasing inability of middle-class parents to 
afford independent school fees is only one con- 
tributory cause of this frustration, but it is a 
peculiarly important one. It is also peculiarly pro- 
ductive of muddled thinking. Because it is known 
that Socialists would like to prevent parents from 
buying superior education, the idea has grown 
up that it is therefore the duty of the Conserva- 
tive Party to enable them to do so, even though 
the obstacles in the way are wholly economic. 
And, of course, this does not follow at all. 

It is true that the Socialist arguments against 
the dual system of education are more socio- 
political than educational, although Mr. Berkeley 
does somewhat less than justice to them. It is 
also arguable that a too great preoccupation with 
the end-product of social planning is likely to 
make for bad education. It is possible to accept 
Mr. Berkeley's statement that freedom of edu- 
cation, ‘inseparable from freedom of thought, 
would ‘be at stake today if the State were to 
deny parents a free choice in their children’s edu- 
cation.” Nor does the fact that the majority of 
parents have never been able to afford public 
school fees vitiate, except in Socialist eyes, this 
argument. It is permissible to argue that a parent 
has as much right to buy a good education for 
his children as to buy them a television set, and 
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that the aim is both worthy and in the public 
inierest. But it is quite another thing to go on 
to argue, as many middle-class parents do, that 
ce, the achievement of a certain status in society 
tles them to be able to afford a public-school 





ti 
he | education for their children. Nor do I think that 
ii Dr. Arnold would have accepted for a moment 
Te the idea that a boy ought to go to a certain 
ts; school because his father and grandfather went 


ng there. Rather, I fancy he would have thought this 
if boy to stand in much less need of a public-school 
I education than most of his contemporaries. 

Indeed, the suggestion that professional people 
ought in some way to be subsidised in respect 
” | of their children’s public schooling destroys the 
whole basis of the argument for ‘the right to 
spend one’s own money on one’s children’s edu- 
cation if one wants to.’ This is a ‘free market’ 
argument, with the corollary that those who can’t 
afford it go without, or it has no validity at all. 
And this is surely the realistic conclusion towards 
which the Conservative Party ought to be leading 


——— 

; Once this position has been reached, one can 
. proceed much more easily to the obverse of the 
fl problem, which is whether the public schools 


ought to be artificially preserved at all, and if so, 

s how. If the argument of the free market pre- 
cludes the solution of preserving the parents by 
subsidy, it can also be held to involve allowing 
the schools to die if and when they no longer 
meet an effective demand for their services. How- 
ever, if it is thought that they provide a service 
that is necessary to the educational requirements 
of the country, there is certainly an argument for 
adapting them to changing economic conditions. 
Most people would probably agree that their sur- 
vival is desirable, if only on the grounds that there 
ought to be some yardstick of comparison and 
competition with the local authority system of 
education. 

However, if that is to be the motive for their 
preservation, it is presumably essential to ensure 
that they do not fall under the control of the 
same authorities, and this is the difficulty that 
has to be faced. How do you provide a subsidy 
without control? The obvious financial machinery 
would be to channel subsidies through an in- 
dependent body on the lines of the University 
Grants Committee. But in that case who is to 
choose the pupils? The alternative is to subsidise 
the pupils rather than the schools. Mr. Berkeley 
comes down in favour of an extension of the 
Fleming Committee’s scheme. He believes that 
the virtual failure of the scheme since the war 
has been due to the imposition of the whole 
cost on the Local Education Authorities, and pro- 
poses to divide the cost between the Exchequer 
y and the LEAs. The former would pay boarding 
costs and the latter tuition fees, with a means 


h test on parents in respect of the Exchequer con- 
0 tribution. 

at In favour of this proposal it can be argued 
. that it is important to introduce some immediate 
, teform which could form the basis of a gradual 
0 transformation of the system. On the other hand, 
1- if the system is going to be transformed, it can 
f also be argued that it would be better to seek a 
2 Permanent settlement now that would command 
Is the support of all shades of political opinion and 
it take the public schools out of the realm of party 
: controversy. There is, indeed, much to be said 





YUM 


for the Socialist proposal to take over half the 
public-school places for State or county bursars, 
leaving the other half to be filled by fee-paying 
pupils. It would avoid the excessive segregation 
of brilliant boys and girls, although it would cer- 
tainly tend to cream off a large part of the best 
grammar-school pupils. The difficulty of control 
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and academic freedom has yet to be resolved. 

This controversy is still in its early stages and 
reeds to be carried much farther. Anything which 
helps to bring it into the open and stimulate in- 
telligent discussion is welcome. The CPC 
pamphlet, like all the publications of this institu- 
tion, certainly does that. 


Is Latin Worth It? 


By A PUBLIC SCHOOL MASTER 


‘The father could not be persuaded to die on behalf of his son.’ 
‘If the general had.spared the soldiers, he would have been praised for 


his clemency.’ 


‘Warn your sister not to choose a poor man.’ 
(Sentences from recent Latin papers set for GCE, O level.) 


I a boy at a public school, after between four 
and eight years’ study of the language, can 
perform the mildly complicated coding exercise 
of turning the above sentences into Latin, he may 
abandon the Humanities for ever. He has quali- 
fied for university entrance and can thence- 
forward devote himself to Science or Mathematics 
or whatever he chooses. Exercises as apparently 
futile may serve as a stage in the learning of any 
language. Only in Latin, through a fantasy of 
our education, do they represent the ultimate 
achievement of the majority. 














There are many defences for a classical educa- 
tion. For young Mr. Hogg at Eton and young 
Master Crossman at Winchester it probably pro- 
vided as fine an intellectual training as was 
available anywhere in Europe. But these were 
bright boys and they went through the classical 
training in its most advanced, concentrated and 
exacting form. For most other boys the work 
done is never advanced and only exacting in the 
way that any laborious grind is exacting. Is it 
worth it? 

Immediately the old, old arguments will be 
trotted out. ‘It is the best way of teaching 
English’ (not true). ‘It is valuable that all boys 
should gain an introduction to Greco-Roman 
culture’ (what is the good of an introduction 
which does not lead to further acquaintance?). 
‘It is the best antidote to excessive specialisation 
for the future scientist’ (there are other subjects 
which serve this purpose more effectively). It is 
only fair to admit that the learning of Latin has 
been forged into a highly efficient discipline, 
drilling a boy in method and persistence and 
resolution. But the price to be paid is that the 
matter, or such of it as reaches most boys, is so 
dead, so divorced from any reality, so cunningly 
contrived as a series of traps and tangles which 
only the right key can unravel, that it under- 
mines the boy’s belief in the value of any form 
of knowledge, for he suspects that each is but 
one more device invented by schoolmasters to 
keep him busy. Is it worth it? 


For the boy of outstanding linguistic ability the 
classical training is incomparable. For the 
embryo historian to learn to construe Latin 
rapidly is of value. As an index of premise for 
thirteen-year-olds Latin has undoubted advan- 
tages. Only in Latin do the candidates start 
level; Mathematics and Music are gifts apart; a 
flair for English far too often merely echoes a 
lively home background, while fluency in 
French may derive from mother or mam’selle. 
No boy has a Roman mother or a Latin gover- 
ness—though some of the old-style private 
schoolmasters might have passed as such. 

The ancient universities are the chief negresses 
in this particular woodpile—most obviously by 
insisting on a pass in Latin at O level as one 
qualification for matriculation. That pass-mark 
is the most stultifying item in English edu- 
cation today, the one sure check on any liberal 
Or original thinking about the curriculum. But 
the classical bias imparted by the Universities is 
more subtly corroding, for accidental and histori- 
cal reasons, through the whole system of rewards 
and scholarships. 
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The oar’ oe 
SCHWEPPSHIRE 






SCH, SCH, **MARY ROSE’® 


For those whose blood is salt with the tang of the sea and whose pulse quickens at the sniff of 
pitch or tarpaulin and the savour of good hemp, home is on the water, and if possible actually floating. 
Visit with us the boat, or rather craft—a keel-lined gaffy with double-reefed jiffer— 
of Mr. and Mrs, Oakley Cornsalad, tethered just off Blackspot By-pass in a reedy nook of 
the Reclamation Overflow, well out of the stream of the factory effluent. 
T.V.'d in “Keyhole Camera” as the only all-aquatic couple drawing 24 ft, of water, 
Mr, “Jack” Cornsalad proudly showed off his ‘‘Yellowcrome” stainless steel ship’s bell (rung by clockwork 
cuckoo emerging from miniature cfow’s nest), the strong smell of tar (or something 
very like it), real rope in permanently ship-shape coils (stuck on with Yo-ho), a sail locker with a 
sort of sail or something in.it, and a portrait of Captain Cook in the maid’s bedroom, 
Pleasing detail (see inset). Every morning (two bells) Mr. Cornsalad takes a 
bearing, plots course, and proves that his position is exactly 162 sea miles East North 


East by East of Lot’s Road Power Station. 
Written by Stephen Potter, designed by George Him 


SCHWEPPERVESCENCE LASTS THE WHOLE DRINK THROUGH 
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At the time when most scholarships were being 
endowed—in the last half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury—it was fair to assume that the best classical 
scholars did represent the intellectual cream of 
any particular generation of schoolboys. At 
Oxford (Cambridge is slightly more fluid in these 
matters—and more secretive) nearly all the tied 
scholarships are awarded for Classics or ‘Classics- 
or-History.’ If we eliminate these—all the many 
classical awards reserved for boys from particu- 
lar schools or particular counties, for the sons of 
the clergy or for those likely to ‘excel in manly 
sports’-—we still find that there are more scholar- 
ships offered for Classics than for any other single 
subject. So the system is self-perpetuating. Faced 
with a clever boy, not a genius, but clear- 
headed, retentive and hard working—a head- 
master or housemaster knows he can bank on a 
classical award somewhere. If the boy switches 
to History or Languages the risks are greater, the 
competition infinitely more severe, the awards 
fewer. And what has been happening at the other 
end? How were the potential scholars selected 
at entry to their public schools? It was, of course, 
on an examination based mainly on Latin and 
Greek, with Mathematics set to catch the freak 
performer. Until 1939 this worked well enough. 
Since the war the method of selection has broken 
down. The old heroic race of private school- 
masters, men who through forty devoted years 
sheltered the sacred flame with their gnarled old 
hands, are gone and cannot be replaced. The 
scholarship examiners at any public school will 
tell you the same story. For the first three or five 
places the old-style examination is still bringing 
in the ablest boys. Below that we are merely 
getting those boys whose parents were shrewd 
enough to send them to one of the half-dozen 
preparatory schools left where Classics and 
Mathematics are still taught to an advanced level. 
They are not the intellectual cream of their 
generation—but if they continue down the 
classical path, they will, in the fullness of time, 
get their award. 

Thus the whole intellectual structure of the 
public schools is strongly tilted towards dead 
languages and the by-products of the Humanities, 
and though eminent headmasters may deny the 
existence of any such bias, the analysis of the 
scholarships won by their schools in the last 
ten years for Classics, History or Science will tell 
its tale clearly enough. In all subjects, the most 
brilliant are generally doing the work that suits 
them best. But the main run of clever boys are 
blinkered by scholarship cramming at twelve, by 
the prestige of the ‘Classical Side,’ by the rewards 
to be picked up at eighteen, and do not stray 
into possibly more nourishing fields. Meanwhile, 
those who will never compete for any award, 
anywhere, are involved in a senseless rigmarole, 
the best moments of which are when they are 
hurried, half comprehending, through Horace, 
whom they admire, and Virgil, who leaves them 
cold, whilst a stubborn distrust, a resolute lack 
of curiosity colour their whole attitude to their 
own education. 

Someone will say: ‘Destructive criticism is 
easy. What are you going to put in its place?’ 
The answer is that the only difficulty will be 
which starved or neglected subject to leave out. 
In selecting thirteen-year-olds we must learn to 
do without Latin, already proving unsatisfactory 


for all but the best. The new techniques of in- 
telligence tests can be combined with more tradi- 
tional papers. The fact that we have as yet little 
experience of such methods does not justify our 


‘clinging to the old. 


During the next twenty years the public 
schools will be facing the crisis of their existence. 
There are those who would like to see the build- 
ings pulled down, the playing fields ploughed and 
salted and the whole amalgam of Tudor brick 
and hearty Victorian gloom vanish for ever. A 
far larger number would like to see the benefits 


Free and 


By STUART 


T is said that the sequence of events which led to 

the Education Act of 1944 began some years 
before in a period of military disaster and par- 
liamentary disquiet. Sir Winston—so the story 
goes—charged Mr. Butler with the job of pre- 
paring a new Bill with a memory of 1906 in his 
mind; a. new Education Act meant renewed 
discussions about church schools and sectarian 
disputes; let the trouble-makers quarrel about 
these matters and leave him free to get on with 
the war. 

This particular incident in the Churchill 
apocrypha went against expectations. A religious 
settlement was achieved with less strife than any- 
one expected. The philosophy behind the Act was 
accepted by both parties, and the Act itself 
emerged as an agreed measure, jointly sponsored 
by Mr. Butler and Mr. Chuter Ede. 

Broadly speaking, the two great parties have 
continued to agree on the principles behind the 
Act, while attacking each other cheerfully on its 
administration. The Conservatives now have an 
education policy to conserve—‘We stand by the 
Education Act of 1944 which our Mr. Butler put 
on the Statute Book’: it may be doubted if many 
of them have counted the cost of all that this 
implies, but at least there is a settled policy and 
no need to think about fundamentals. But the 
current efforts at rethinking on the Left—as 
exemplified by Towards Equality and Mr. 
Cc. A. R. Crosland’s book, The Future of 
Socialism—are leading to a fresh examination of 
just these fundamentals. The attempt to lead dis- 
cussion away from economics (meaning national- 
isation) and towards the quest for social equality 
is pushing educational policy to the front of the 
controversy. This a policy committee of the 
Labour Party is now tackling, in order to present 
a policy statement on education to the forth- 
coming party conference. 

And without doubt, there is plenty to argue 
about. The 1944 Education Act is dedicated to the 
notion of equality of opportunity. It does not 
doubt that some children are brighter than 
others, nor yet that some parents are richer than 
others and will send their children to independent 
schools. It simply sets out to ensure that every 
child shall be given the opportunity to go ahead 
if he has the talent. In so far as, manifestly, 
things are not yet as rosy as this picture would 
suggest, it would be fair to argue that the present 
deficiencies do not stem from the Act, but from 
the limited extent to which it is in operation. 

Within this idea of equality of opportunity— 
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of these antiquated but still vigorous institutions 
more widely shared. Labour and Conservative 


politicians will be mostly preoccupied with this 
aspect of our problems, with free places, bur- 


‘saries and entrance qualifications. Meanwhile, 


those of us who are already deeply involved 
should be scrutinising those benefits from inside. 
What sort of fare are we providing? Is it the 
best quality? Does it stretch a growing mind to 
the utmost? Does it inspire both curiosity and 
awe? Does it get anyone anywhere? Is it 
worth it? 


Unequal 


MACLURE 


itself a fiction, for clearly it can never be obtained, 
only striven after—is the essentially personal idea 
of the purpose of education which accords with 
individualistic English educational tradition. It 
seemed reasonable at the time to think of a vast 
field of individual boys and girls taking part in a 
gigantic hurdle race, succeeding or failing at the 
various jumps according to their innate abilities. It 
was taken as axiomatic that each should be 
encouraged to develop his talent to the fullest 
extent in the direction of his choice, and it was 
presumed that the laws of supply and demand 
would ensure that this turned out the right num- 
bers of people trained in the particular skills 
needed by a modern industrial community. This 
no longer seems as convincing as once it did. 
The other consequence of this individualistic 


“This is 
not a 


chapeauterie, 
sir!” 


| cen ONE’S HAT may be all very well where they 
have chapeauteries (or capeterias). But it is expen= 
sive, ostentatious and un-English. How ridiculous the 
man who rejects his hatter’s recommendation with, “I 
don’t like the flavour ”’. 

Moreover, hat-eating is a fad of little nutritional 
value. How different from bread-eating! Bread, say 
the scientists, is an excellent food in itself. It could give 
us as much as three quarters of the energy that we—and 
our children—burn up in a day.! And it provides body 
building protein and essential vitamins and minerals 
too.* Good for bread! 

Those distinguished nutritional authorities Professor 
McCance and Dr.Widdowson say in a Special Report! 
“Probably the most important finding concerns the high 
nutritive value of wheat in any of the forms customarily 
consumed by man”. Meaning bread, of course. 
Another Panel of scientists and medical men under the 
Chairmanship of Professor Lord Cohen says: “* Bread is 
the most important staple food in the British dict”’.* 

So see that your family eats plenty of bread every day 
—good and fresh. 

§. Medical Research Council Special Report Series No. 287, 
published by H.M.S.O. 1054. 

2. All flour must contain—per 100 grams of flour: lcon—Not 
less than 1.65 milligrams. Vitamin B,—not less than 0.2¢ 
milligrams. icotinic Acid—not less than 1.60 milligrams. 


3. Report of the Panel on Composition and Nutritive Value 
of Flour, Published by H.M.S.O. 1956. 


ISSUED BY THE FLOUR ADVISORY 
21 ARLINGTON STREET, LONDON, 
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approach has been to regard the child of ten or 
eleven as an independent unit-who must be tested 
and graded: according to his own ability. But 
obviously a child of ten or eleven is not an 
independent unit; he is part of a family; his 
parents will in large measure determine his edu- 
cational success, because not only do the atmo- 
sphere of his home and the interests of his 
parents condition his aptitude for academic study, 
but also his parents can directly make or mar 
his school career by keeping him on at school 
beyond the sfatutory leaving age or taking him 
\ away prematurely. 

At present educational opportunity is grossly 
unequal because parents are grossly unequal; yet 
no selective system can test parents and, for 
example, give a hoy from a good home the benefit 
of the doubt that he deserves (let alone penalise 
the boy whose ultimate failure seems assured be- 
cause of a home which is hostile to every school 
influence). 

The Conservatives’ attitude to this is bound to 
be blithely pragmatical. They genuinely believe 
in equality of opportunity. Yet they equally 
genuinely believe in inequality of reward. In edu- 
cational terms, it is plain that these two concepts 
are incompatible, for the children of successful, 
well-to-do parents start with major advantages 
over their less fortunate fellows which the educa- 
tional system cannot help reflecting. However, 
these apparent contradictions do not worry those 
who are content to see the schools serving society, 
not reforming if, and in any case there is enough 
to do to make the system work without dwelling 
on abstractions. 


The authors of Towards Equality and Mr. 
Crosland seize on the public schools and con- 
clude, probably rightly, that the existence of tw@ 
educational systems side by side, one for the rich 
minority and the other for the rest, is the greatest 
single factor in creating and perpetuating the 
deep class divisions in English society. But it is 
social inequality in general that they are against 








—not just the public schools—and this leads to 
renewed study of the comprehensive school. 
Whatever its merits or demerits, however, the very 
existence up and down the country of so many 
million pounds’ worth of schools buildings which 
are not suitable for use as comprehensive schools 
effectively precludes the large-scale introduction 
of this kind of secondary school, and in the end 
Mr. Crosland is reduced to advocating nothing 
more exciting for the maintained schools than 
the spending of much more money on the 
secondary modern school (which is needed) with- 
out any deterioration in the grammar schools, and 
the early raising of the leaving age to sixteen in 
order to foster other reforms within the frame- 
work of the present Education Act. As for the 
public schools, he is willing to rely on some 
extension of the free-place system till 75 per cent. 
of all public-school places are taken up by the 
State. 

If the Conservatives are content to carry in 
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their minds two contradictory ideals and make 
the best of the compromise policy which emerges 
it is not altogether reasonable to: ask Socialists, 
who are made of sterner stuff, to do the same. 
For them, as Mr. Crosland suggests, equality of 
Opportunity (although it is more than can be 
obtained) is not enough: the goal must be 
complete social equality (another unobtainable 
fiction). And this is to be sought by attacking 
the social advantages now enjoyed by some 
parents, at source—by heavier death duties, g 
capital gains tax, tax on gifts before death and 
(perhaps) by direct steps against the public 
schools. 

All in all it could add up to a pretty radical 
policy—or it could be the same policy as that 
enshrined in the Butler Act with no more than 
a change in its unattainable ideals. The public 
schools are to the Conservatives as sacred bulls 
are to Hindus and any attack on them would 
release every sort of bitterness. 

But how irrelevant all this is to the real ques- 
tions of educational policy and administration, 
Mr. Crosland has built the whole of his Socialist 
future on a basis of sociology. Yet paradoxically 
enough, the most important fact which he ignores 
in the present discussion is sociological: the 
failure of many parents to claim the educational 
opportunities now open to their children, by 
keeping them on at school and by making the 
most of the post-school facilities for further 
education. The fact is that, though equal oppor- 
tunity can, in part at least, be thrust before people, 
there is no method in a free society of forcing 
them to accept it. 








PERIQUE—AND THE PIPE OF PEACE 





the batsmen, fielders and umpires who are going to 
please you, or displease you, for the next few hours. 


And then light up your pipe of Three Nuns tobacco. 


Cricket may be full of glorious uncertainties—but 


C'ric k € t —and Three Nuns 


Settle yourself under the trees. Give a thought to 
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Three Nuns is always a glorious certainty. The reason 
is Perique—that rare tobacco which once filled the 
American Indians’ pipe of peace and is now so subtly 
blended in Three Nuns. Rich indeed is the pleasure 


of the Perique blend, asall Three Nuns smokers know. 
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By JOHN BETJEMAN 


rE you going to Albania for your summer 

holidays this year? Though my passport en- 
titles me to go to all countries in Europe, in- 
cluding the USSR, it does not apparently include 
Albania. The A-K part of my telephone directory 
js 1949 and mentions an Albanian Consul- 
General on Finsbury Pavement. Alas, he has 
disappeared. Why did he go? Is he back in 
Albania or has he joined King Zog? (Forgive my 
bringing politics into this travel talk.) I tele- 
phoned to the Foreign Office and said I wanted 
to go to Albania, and a lady there told me shortly 
and definitely that we had no diplomatic rela- 
tions with that country. I asked the Passport 
Office for its Albanian section, and a very charm- 
ing lady told me I should have to apply for a 
visa through the Albanian Embassy in Paris. She 
did not know what had become of the Albanian 
Consul-General. Thomas Cook and Son told me 
they could book me to Kotor in Yugoslavia or 
to Brindisi, but they knew of no boats crossing to 
Albania. So now I shall never know whether 
there are tramcars in Durazzo nor whether there 
is electric light in the capital, called Tirana, nor 
what Orthodox monasteries still have monks, 
mosaics and frescoes among those mysterious 
mountains. I shall never know unless, like Waring, 
I give you all the slip. Perhaps Strix would like 
to visit Albania? 


THE ALBERT BRIDGE 


I cannot believe that the London County 
Council decision to reconstruct the Albert Bridge, 
Chelsea, means that it is to be destroyed and that 
we will never see its graceful outline again. 
Strung with electric lights to show the way to 
Festival Gardens, or grey and airy against the 
London sky, it is one of the beauties of the 
London river and far more handsome than any 
of its neighbouring bridges from Westminster to 
Wandsworth. Its engineer, R. M. Ordish, also 
designed it on his patent straight-chain suspension 
system which he employed for the Franz Joseph 
bridge over the Moldau at Prague. For the Albert 
Bridge, which was opened in 1873, Ordish had a 
French engineer as partner, Le Feuvre. An 
original feature of the bridge is that the twenty- 
five-foot carriage way and eight-foot footpaths 
are slung between the four towers. Two years 
after the bridge was opened, Ordish designed with 
Grover the roof of the Albert Hall, and in his 
youth he made all the working drawings for the 
cast iron of the Crystal Palace. I hope the LCC 
will make it quite clear that in any reconstruction 
of the bridge they are not going to destroy the 
towers and chains which make it the most attrac- 
tive suspension bridge in London. 


UNSPOILED 


Except that you are deafened by the through 
traffic, Huntingdon is one of the least spoiled 
county towns in England. When the glorious day 
comes that it and its neighbour Godmanchester 
on the other bank of the sinuous Ouse are by- 
passed, it will become a Mecca for tourists and 


City and Suburban 





revert to being the comfortable market town 
it once was. Right in the middle of the town is 
an irregularly shaped churchyard belonging to 
the destroyed church of St. John. It has one of 
the finest arrays of Georgian tombstones and 
obelisks to be found for miles. The grass around 
them has never been mown and the whole area 
is planted with limes and yews which form a 
perfect foil to the old plum-coloured walls and 
handsome Georgian houses opposite. There is a 
well-meaning plan afoot to remove all these 
tombs, mow the grass and plant rose beds and 
flowering shrubs. There is so much to do to bring 
back the charm to Huntingdon by planting large 
trees and repairing old houses that I hope it is 
not too late to suggest that this historic and 


? 


NCH by inch the frontiers of knowledge are 

advanced, the dark clouds of ignorance dis- 
pelled, mankind's torturing uncertainties allayed. 
Last week, after four years of endeavour, the 
United States Air Force ‘pinpointed Europe’s 
position in relation to that of the North American 
continent.’ 

In announcing this achievement Reuter’s choice 
of a main verb might, one feels, have been more 
closely attuned to European susceptibilities. A 
tiny atoll or a sunken wreck—these you can pin- 
point; a socking great land mass like ours would 
seem to deserve some ampler, some less con- 
descending verb. Besides, it sounds rather silly. 

Not half so silly, though, as the statement made 
by an official spokesman when revealing that the 
width of the North Atlantic had at last been 
definitively established. ‘The Air Force,’ said this 
booby, ‘would like to disclose whether the two 
continents are farther apart or nearer together 
than is supposed, but such information would be 
of great military value to Russia.” The ocean's 
width remains a secret. 

” + * 

I am often struck by the amount of time and 
money devoted by governments, international 
organisations, local authorities, seats of learning 
and other bodies to investigating matters which 
seem to be, at best, of only secondary importance. 
I remember a few years ago reading in The Times 
that out of 1,200 Somersetshire children between 
the ages of three and fourteen only two-thirds had 
been present when their shoes were bought; and 
scarcely a week goes by without the fruits of some 
equally inane inquiry being made public. What 
I should like to organise would be an investigation 
into the whole mumbo-jumbo of security, of 
which the business about the Atlantic is an 
extreme but not untypical manifestation. 

Most people can remember examples of the 
absurd lengths to which in the last war the re- 
quirements of military secrecy were extended. 
I recall once landing at Gibraltar after a non- 


You Never Know 


By STRIX 
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peaceful old churchyard be left. in its present 
Georgian repose. 


OPEN AND SHUT 


This is a time of year when people in towns 
long to sit, between showers, under emerald 
trees and with the smell of wet grass and wet 
flower beds around them. Londoners are par- 
ticularly respectful to London squares, however 
they may behave in the parks. Many commercial 
Squares have been thrown open to them— 
Leicester, Russell, Berkeley, Grosvenor and Soho. 
St. James’s Square is the biggest green square in 
the centre of London. The buildings round it are 
purely commercial or institutional, and it seems 
inexcusable that its garden should be surrounded 
by a hideous wire-mesh fence and shut to the 
public. I have never seen anybody in it except 
now and then a man mowing the grass. Who has 
the key? Who owns it? And why are two other 
commercial squares, Bedford and Finsbury, kept 


shut? 


stop flight from Cairo in an aircraft bound for 
England. The passengers, who were all officers in 
uniform, had undergone a rigorous scrutiny be- 
fore we took off in the early hours of the morning. 
Our identity cards and movement orders had been 
examined; if we were carrying official documents 
the certificates authorising us to do so had been 
checked; our names, initials, ranks and even 
weights were recorded on the manifest of pas- 
sengers. Yet at Gibraltar all these precautions 
were duplicated. 

Even in Cairo the assumption underlying them 
—that one of us might be an enemy agent—was 
prohibitively far-fetched. It was hard enough for 
a bona fide British brigadier to get himself the 
necessary priority on a flight to the UK. The 
idea that even the most resourceful spy could 
perform all the feats of imposture, disguise, for- 
gery and pistonnage which would have been essen- 
tial prerequisites to emplaning at Cairo was 
ludicrous; and it was still more ludicrous to 
assume that official travellers who had been 
screened and given clearance in Cairo, and who 
would be screened again on arrival in the UK, 
required vetting in transit through Gibraltar. 

As we stood in a weary and dishevelled queue 
waiting for our documents to be re-examined, one 
of us pointed this out to the security officer who 
was performing this duty. 

‘What is all this in aid of?’ he asked. ‘If our 
papers weren't in order we shouldn't be on the 
plane. We haven't landed anywhere, so We must 
be the same lot of people who were allowed to 
leave Cairo this morning. Or is the theory that 
some dubious character may have joined us in 
mid-air?’ 

The security officer looked at him with owlisk 
sagacity. 

“You never know, sir,’ he said. 

It is probably to the adoption of the ‘You never 
know’ principle that most of the major idiocies 
committed in the name of security are due. And 
of course you never do know. In hard fact it 's 
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inconceivable that particulars of the width of the 
Atlantic would be ‘of great military value,’ or 
of any military value at all, to the Russian 
General Staff;, but nobody in the Pentagon can 
prove this. It is no more than a reasonable 
assumption, and in the lynx-eyes of security 
to make any assumption implying that there are 
jimits to the capabilities of the enemy's intelli- 
gence is the height of irresponsibility. 

Hence—amid countless other instances—the 
urgent official warning addressed in 1940 to all 
parish magazines; their editors were told that, 
when describing entertainments organised for 
Servicemen stationed in the neighbourhood, they 
must on no account report the number of teas 
served. Hence an order issued to the Territorial 
Army about four years ago. This order author- 
ised officers to visit, if they wished, their unit's 
mobilisation stores (i.e. the crated equipment held 
ready in the area where the unit would concen- 
trate on mobilisation); but these sentimental 
journeys were to be made in civilian clothes. 
‘Regimental ties, the order concluded, ‘will Not 
be worn.’ 

It was at about the same period that Territorial 
officers, at the best of times a sorely tried section 


Consuming Interest 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


HE tailors of Savile Row, I understand, are 

looking for a new word to describe their 
clothes. They no longer care to use the tradi- 
tional term ‘bespoke’ because the big multiple 
firms are using the term to describe the made-to- 
measure suits they sell for little more than the 
cost of suits which are off the peg. 

The potential customer is given the same kind 
of sales talk; he selects his cloth and lining from 
a roll; and he is carefully measured. But he 1s 
not always getting an individually made suit— 
often it is mass-produced. The prefabricated gar- 
ment is merely adapted to his individual measure- 
ments. One appears to have complete freedom of 
choice, but most firms working at this level have 
a standard range. Try to depart from the stock 
selection—ask for a cuff, or an unusual lining, and 
you will be strongly dissuaded by the salesman. 

There is no technical reason why this tailoring 
should not be called ‘bespoke,’ which my dic- 
tionary describes as goods made to order; but 
I can see Savile Row’s point. In the same way, 
there is no reason why off-the-peg fashion clothes 
bought by women and altered by local stores 
should not be described as ‘couture’—which, ac- 
cording to my French dictionary, merely means 
needlework. Yet no one in the ‘rag trade’ would 
dare to use this word to define anything but the 
original creations of Messrs. Hartnell, Amies and 
the rest of the Incorporated Society of London 
Fashion Designers. 

Today, a Savile Row suit costs from £40 up- 
wards. Many of the multiple firms are offering 
made-to-measure two-piece suits for as little as 
£10. The difference is too great to be accounted 
for by the quality of the cloth, cut and finish; 
and I have been trying to find where the main 
difference between a hand-made suit and the best 


of the community, were ordered to carry identity 
cards. To these had to be affixed a photograph 
of the bearer in uniform; but before this photo- 
graph could be taken the sitter’s uniform had to 
be divested of ‘any badges or other insignia dis- 
closing the Arm of the Service, Regiment, Corps, 
Department, formation or unit’ to which he 
belonged. 

Possibly Mr. Ian Fleming could tell us how 
much a Russian Assistant Military Attaché would 
pay a keen Communist for purloining an identity 
card belonging to Major J. P. T. Snooks of 
Muckton Hall, Loamshire 

(a) if in the accompanying photograph the 

cap-badge of the Loamshire Regiment 
could be distinguished, or 

(b) if it couldn't. 

I should be the last to disparage the military 
importance of Major Snooks, or of the Territorial 
battalion of the Loamshires, or of the Territorial 
Army as a whole; but I should not seriously 
expect the Assistant Military Attaché to go much 
higher than a packet of cigarettes for either 
exhibit. 

He might bid a shade more for the width of 
the Atlantic Ocean. You never know. 




















mass-produced garment lies. According to Mr. 
Garry Clancy, general secretary of the National 
Federation of Merchant Tailors, it is in the 
manipulation of the material. In the craftsman- 
made suit the cloth is not only cut to the figure, 
it is moulded. The front of the jacket is shrunk 
on the shoulders: the back pieces are carefully 
stretched. By comparison mass-produced suits 
appear flat. ‘If a man comes into a room wearing 
even the most expensive mass-produced suit, a 
tailor can tell at a glance that it has been bought 
off the peg.” 
* * + 

It is because of this malleability that good 
woollen worsted is still the favourite suit material, 
in spite of the many claims of the newer syn- 
thetics. Some of the American ‘bespoke’ tailors in 
the top price range are said to be using them 
successfully, but Savile Row is unconvinced. Mr. 
Clancy maintains that a three-year-old suit in 
good worsted will look better than one of the 
same age in a man-made fibre. 

Even with suits which cost £25 before the war 
costing £40 to £50 now, there is no depression in 
Savile Row and the little streets of tailors ad- 
joining it. A Savile Row suit is still the mark of 
material success in the Western world. Exports 
continue to grow; recently the National Federa- 
tion came to an agreement with the French 
customs to facilitate suits leaving this country for 
fittings. 

Since the Edwardian look, nothing revolu- 
tionary has been planned by the Savile Row 
stylists. I had imagined this might be because they 
were anxious to avoid in future any style the 
Teddy Boys might copy. But no; Mr. Clancy 
looks tolerantly on them: ‘They are learning to 
buy clothes carefully; there is an effort to look 
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well-groomed. Some day they will appreciate 
good clothes; some will even be able to afford 
Savile Row.’ 

Savile Row has never quite been able to get 
round the difficulty that to be really fashionably 
dressed is to be unfashionable. Still, for anybody 
who likes to know what Savile Row thinks he 
ought to be wearing today, the trend is for cloths 
with a slight sheen. The cut—according to Mr. 
John Taylor, the editor of the Tailor and Cutter 
—emphasises the long-legged look. Jackets are 
shorter, waistcoats plain and cut straight across 
the waistline, trousers slim and tapered. A 
man may not be ten feet tall, but he can be 
made to look as if he were. 


GIN AND TONIC 


From the letters I have received on the subject 
of my ‘Gin and Tonic’ article a fortnight ago, I 
would like to quote from the only two which were 
critical : one from Mr. R. L. Scoones, the Director 
of the National Trade Development Association; 
the other from a Charrington’s licensee of over 
thirty-five years’ standing, Major Alfred J. Klein. 

Mr. Scoones’s letter is mainly concerned with 
the virtues of brewer ownership, which was not 
what I was complaining about; but he makes the 
point: ‘No one would expect to buy at a shoe 
shop or a cake shop owned by a manufacturer 
shoes or cakes made by rival firms.’ There is 
obviously no parallel: even if the principle of 
tied houses is conceded for the sake of argument, 
it is all the more desirable they should not be 
tied to specific makes of whisky, say, or brandy, 
or soft drinks of any kind. 

It is possibly reasonable that we should go 
to a Younger’s (Meux’s, Charrington’s or what- 
ever) pub for the beer; but the thing is getting 
ridiculous if we have to work out which pub to 
choose in order to get a certain brand of whisky. 

A good workaday rule, I would say, is to stick 
to the pub which, even if it ties you to one brand 
of draught beer, gives the widest possible range 
of bottled liquors. Any pub which tries to restrict 
your choice is a bad pub. 

Major Klein disagrees. ‘As for the customer 
being always right,’ he says, ‘I strongly decry this. 
Why should the customer come first? The licensee 
is not a fawning ignoramus—he is quite fre- 
quently better educated and has more knowledge 
of public and civic duties and of the commodity 
he sells.’ This is, to my mind, a pernicious argu- 
ment; but even if it were not, it would be 
irrelevant. I am all for the licensee having a say 
in the decision what drinks his customers will 
favour. The trouble begins when the licensee is 
not given that say: when he is ordered by his 
bosses to push the sales of some liquor which 
they have bought a share in—or, as more often 
happens, when he is given pecuniary inducement 
to push them by a higher percentage rake-olf. 

‘As to public relations,» Major Klein concludes, 
‘they are rather like public bar relations—you 
must be friendly, truthful and prompt.’ Agreed. 
But is it truthful to pretend, as some licensees 
have been pretending, that they have not got 
Schweppes tonic because of ‘delays in delivery,” 
when in fact the delays are due simply to a 
reluctance to order the stuff—because the brewers 
who own the pub want to push their own rival 
brand of tonic water? 








Chemistry by Bombardment 


A silent beam of electrons travelling at 600 million 
miles an hour is used by scientists at TI’s research 
laboratories near Cambridge to bombard materials and so 
change them into chemically new forms. 

Speeded by a 2-million volt accelerator, the electrons 
induce these changes by re-arranging the molecular 
pattern, which makes a material what it is, sometimes 
achieving in a fraction of a second what cannot be done 
by other means. 

It usually takes a long time for advanced research of 
this kind to pass from the laboratory to production, but 
TI has already developed a number of new processes and 
products by this and other means of high energy radiation 
—including an irradiated plastic tape at present being 
tested by manufacturers for a variety of industrial ap- 
plications. Radiation services are also provided for com- 
panies outside TI seeking to benefit by the new chemistry. 

Through developments like these, TI and the 45 engin- 
eering and allied companies in its seven Divisions con- 
tribute to the practical application of research, on which 
this country’s economic progress depends. 


The TI Divisions are: 


STEEL TUBE DIVISION - ENGINEERING DIVISION 
ELECTRICAL DIVISION - ALUMINIUM DIVISION - CYCLE DIVISION 
IRON AND STEEL DIVISION - GENERAL DIVISION 
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BATTLE OF JUTLAND 


Sir,—The absorbing interest of the Jutland story is 
my excuse for trespassing further on your space. 
Jutland and Gallipoli were two self-contained and 
completed dramas of the First World War which in 
themselves altered the course of history. Victory in 
either case would have enabled us to establish direct 
and massive contact with Russia, through the Baltic 
or the Black Sea. The carnage of 1916-18 would then 
have been avoided, and the Russian revolution would 
almost certainly have taken a different course. 

There can be no doubt that, as Admiral Sir William 
James says, the Admiralty made a grave mistake in 
assuming that one signal to the Commander-in-Chief 
was enough; and in not passing on Scheer’s subse- 
quent request for air reconnaissance off the Horn 
Reef. The fact remains that, in the final analysis, the 
preponderant blame for our failure to achieve victory 
hes not in the Admiralty but in the Fleet Flagship. 

Mr. Kennedy is surely wrong in saying that such 
inteliigence as the Commander-in-Chief had poirited 
to Scheer making for the Ems or Heligoland. Almost 
all the evidence was to the contrary. A fierce night 
action was going on in the rear of the battle fleet; 
and the repeated bursts of firing taking place in suc- 
cession from west to east were not, in the light of the 
Admiralty message, capable of more than one inter- 
pretation. 

Upon this Sir Winston Churchill comments, in the 
Jutland chapter of The World Crisis: ‘Certain it is 
that if Sir John Jellicoe had acted in accordance with 
the Admiralty message he would have had—even if 
that message had proved erroneous—a justification 
for his action which could never have been impugned. 
He was leaving so many favourable chances behind 
him as he sped to the south, and guarding against so 
few, that it is difficult to penetrate his mind.’ The 
following entry from the diary of the late Admiral 
Sir Herbert Richmond, dated May 7, 1917, seems to 
me to be decisive : ‘Dined with Hyde Parker on board 
Superb last night. How unanimous all these captains 
are that Jutland was a failure! They can hardly bear 
to speak of it. Goodenough, Baird, Borrett, Parker 
— everyone said the same.... Parker told 
me that from the Superb, two ships astern of Iron 
Duke, they could see the flashes of the night action 
between destroyers and the enemy passing from west 
to east. First they bore NWly, next another burst ‘to 
NWW, then another to the north, then NNE, clearly 
giving the inference that the enemy had turned and 
was crossing our stern. Yet we stood on south till 
long after daylight and eventually turned north, 
leaving all the area to the eastward unsearched. No 
attempt was made to use the cruisers to find the 
enemy; nor the destroyers. No reports were asked 
for. All we did was to steer south and get out of it. 
(My italics.) 


The clue to the Battle of Jutland is, I suggest, to be 
found in the last four words. The tremendous burden 
of his responsibility as ‘the only man on either side 
who could lose the war in an afternoon’ had in- 


‘duced in Sir John Jellicoe a defensive attitude of 


mind which caused him to lack the sincere desire to 
engage and destroy the enemy which is the essential 
prelude to victory. No one can say that of Admiral 
Pound, or of any of the Fleet Commanders who 
served him in the last war, or indeed of Mr. 
Kennedy’s gallant father. 

As is so often the case when it comes to the turn- 
ing points in the history of the fearful era in which 
we live, the final verdict on Jutland rests with Sir 
Winston: ‘The chance of an annihilating victory had 
been perhaps offered at the moment of deployment, 
had been offered again an hour later when Scheer 
made his great miscalculation (turning towards the 
centre of the British line of battle), and for the third 
time when a little before midnight the Commander- 
in-Chief decided to reject the evidence of the 
Admiralty message. Three times is a lot.—Yours 
faithfully, ROBERT BOOTHBY 
House of Commons, SW1 


MR. CHURCHILL AND THE PRESS COUNCIL 


Sir,—Mr. Randolph S. Churchill speaks of the Press 
Council as ‘the body which arrogates to itself so 
much pretended power.’ He speculates on whether 
‘the strangely assorted members’ of the Council ‘in- 
tend to arrogate to themselves the right to reconsider 
decisions arrived at by Parliament,’ indeed ‘to usurp 
the powers of Parliament.’ He warns us that if we 
of the Press Council try to criticise (or maybe to 
overrule) a decision of the Lord Chief Justice, then 
Lord Goddard himself may want the satisfaction 
of dealing with ‘presumption of so flagrant a 
character.” 

What is the meaning of all this fee-fo-fum? Why 
should the Chairman of the Press Council be scared 
by a nightmare of Lord Goddard growling, ‘See you 
later, arrogator’? The plain facts are these, as the 
annual reports and the communiqués of the Council 
show: 

1. The Press Council came into being in response 
to the wishes of Parliament and after agreement by 
the main representative associations of the newspaper 
press. It seeks to safeguard the freedom of the press 
and combat abuse of that freedom. It has not gone 
outside the bounds of its constitution and has shown 
no intention of doing so. 

2. It has been explained on every suitable occasion 
that the Council is a voluntary one elected by repre- 
sentative associations (hence its ‘assorted’ character) 
and has no powers of sanctions: but in the words of 
Lord Astor of Hever, who was its first Chairman, 
‘The less spectacular methods will probably be the 
most effective and our appeal to conscience and fair 
play has rarely been in vain.’ 

3. We of the Council have never tried to usurp 
the powers of Parliament. An editor wanted to know 
from us how he stood under the rules of Partia- 
‘mentary privilege. We told him the position. No 
ohe has questioned the accuracy of our interpretation 
of a complicated doctrine. We did not defend a 
headline that was in dispute. So far as | am aware, 
no impartial journalist has done so. But if we felt 
it our duty to criticise Parliament (as some citizens 
venture to do from time to time) we should bear 
in mind the declaration of the Committee of 
Privileges that said: ‘The Committee thinks it im- 
portant that . . . the law of Parliamentary privilege 
should not be administered in a way which would 
fetter or discourage the expression of opinion or 
criticism.’ 

4. We have not criticised the administration of the 
law, but have expressed our opinions, as all citizens 
have the right to do, on the possible limitation of 
reports of proceedings before examining magistrates, 
a subject to be inquired into by a Departmental Com- 
mittee. I cannot imagine how we could be supposed 
to overrule or to wish to overrule the decisions of 
the Lord Chief Justice. But if we ever did think of 
efiticising legal decisions we should be aware that 
fais comment could be made without contempt of 
court when the proceedings were over. 

5. Mr. Churchill complains that we took no action 
in the dispute about the sale of his book What I said 
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about the Press. The sale of books is outside our 
province. We have no more right to tell a book- 
seller that he ought to stock Mr. Churchill's book 
than we have to tell a chemist that he must sell 
red, white and blue toothbrushes in honour of 
Empire Day.—Yours faithfully, LINTON ANDREWS 


Chairman of the Press Council 
Yorkshire Post, Leeds 1 


EASTER MORNING 

Sir,—Surgeon, in his latest letter, makes two rather 
sweeping statements for which he has produced no 
evidence at all—namely that St. Joseph of Arimathea 
did not become a disciple and that Pilate was not 
converted. Surgeon cannot, of course, produce one 
shred of evidence to substantiate his statements either 
about St. Joseph or about Pilate. On the other hand, 
very early traditions, which should not be disre- 
garded, in view of the total absence of evidence to 
the contrary, whether traditional or otherwise, sug- 
gest the opposite, Tertullian claimed Pilate as a 
Christian and in the Coptic Church his memory is 
revered as having become both a saint and a martyr. 
His wife, Claudia Procula, was by tradition converted 
and is now a saint in the Greek Church. 

St. Joseph of Arimathza is believed to have be- 
come the first missionary to Britain and to have 
founded the church at Glastonbury. We are told by 
an historian’ who had the run of the Glastonbury 
library in the twelfth century before the fire largely 
destroyed it in 1184 that there was “documentary 
evidence for the existence of a church there in the 
year 166 and strong traditional evidence for the 
existence of a church in the year 66 stated to have 
been founded by St. Joseph and a group of early 
Christian believers. 

The sceptics will, of course, deny such traditions, 
but in the absence of any evidence whatsoever, tradi- 
tional or otherwise, that St. Joseph backslid as a 
result of some disillusionment after the Crucifixion 
and that Pilate had information which confirmed 
his paganism, | am bound to say that I think very 
early traditions which were believed by people who 
lived ‘at no great distance from the event deserve 
very careful thought, to say the least. 

The fact that Pilate said he marvelled that Our 
Lord was already dead when he was so informed 
does not necessarily mean that he marvelled at the 
speed of death from the time of the Crucifixion to 
the point of death, but may very well have meant 
that he marvelled that the execution had taken place 
so rapidly from the moment that he sanctioned it. 
Judging from the hysterical condition of those who 
demanded the Crucifixion, it is more likely that they 
proceeded with a speed which was altogether sur- 
prising even to Pilate, who was, of course, aware from 
the proceedings of the Trial as to the extent of 
hestility directed against Our Lord. 

Surgeon then makes another point for which he 
has no evidence. 

He says that no substantial part of those present 
on the day and at the hour became converts. Of 
whom is he speaking? Persons present where and at 
what hour? How does he know how many persons 
were at the foot of the Cross if that is what he means, 
and how does he know what percentage became con- 
verts or failed so to do? If he is talking about the 
number of persons present at the empty Tomb, is 
he referring to the soldiers who fled?—for so far 
as I can see from the account no one else was in- 
volved who had not in fact been a disciple and 
subsequently become one of the elders of the early 
Church. 

If he means the soldiers, how docs he know 
whether or not they were amongst the converted, 
or the proportions in which they were converted or 
not converted? 

He refers to two other religions, The first he does 
not name or say what cult was universally accepted 
for many hundreds of years from a few miles up 
the coast. What does he mean by ‘universally 
accepted’? Whatever cult he was referring to was 
certainly not very widely accepted in the known 
world at that time. I am quite unaware that it was 
accepted by the inhabitants, if any, of Mars. 

As for the Mohammedan religion, it is quite 
ridiculous to compare its influence with that of the 
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Christian faith. It will be interesting to see when 
it is 1,900 years old whether there is, for example, 
such a world-wide organisation as the Arab and 
Foreign Koran Society, or, indeed, one-thousandth 
sart of the vast conglomeration of missionary 
societies which Christianity inspires solely because of 
the Resurrection. 

But all your correspondents miss the final and 
supreme truth of the Resurrection. It is contemporary 
wd decisive. Converts know that their innermost 
hearts are changed and they have within them a 
witness which has no humanistic explanation. And 
there is no explanation except a supernatural one.— 
Yours faithfully, 

KENNETH DE COURCY 


Yerney House, North Cerney, Gloucestershire 


THE PARTITION OF IRELAND 


3ir,—In the article ‘A Sign of Strength’ in your issue 
xf May 3, you urge that the Border ‘is Britain’s re- 
:ponsibility, too,” and you suggest that the British 
Government ‘should try at least to prepare the 
sround for a settlement of the Irish problem.’ My 
organisation warmly welcomes these views. 

You maintain, however, that while ‘an obvious 
‘orm of preparation’ for action on the part of the 
3ritish and Northern Ireland Governments to end 
dartition would be ‘to arrange for negotiations with 
the Republic, the chances of this at present are small’ 
decause ‘Mr. de Valera . . . is not yet in the mood 
2ven to contemplate an acceptable compromise.’ 

This statement is not consistent with facts in so far 
1s it implies that Mr. de Valera is not prepared to 
sonsider arrangements calculated to give all reason- 
ible guarantees to the majority in the Six Counties. 
N an interview with international press representa- 
tives on March 8 last (to limit oneself to his most 
recent statement on this question) he said that ‘we 
ire not looking for anything except a just solution’; 
ind he recalled that he had in the past frequently 
sroposed a solution which would give to ‘the area in 
the Six Counties in which there is a local majority 

. . a local parliament with all the powers they 
‘ave at present,’ the powers which the British Par- 
liament possesses at the moment in respect of the Six 
Counties being transferred to an all-Ireland Parlia- 
nent in which ‘the Six Counties would be fully 
‘epresented, proportionately to the population.’ Mr. 
Je Valera felt obliged to add, however—and this is 
particularly relevant to the point at issue—that ‘there 
ig no use making offers at all . . . if you are spurned 
2very time you put out your hand.’.—Yours faith- 


‘uly, T. FEEHAN 
Anti-Partition of Ireland League, 
58 St. George’s Drive, SW1 
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3m,—I don’t know whether Mr. Montgomery Hyde 
would subscribe to Mr. Ervine’s ‘two nation’ theory 
—his interest in such ‘non-Ulster’ matters as the Lane 
dictures and the Casement diaries suggests that he 
takes a broader view of his nationality—but when he 
and Mr. May deny the existence of gerrymandering 
‘n Northern Ireland they are at least on grounds 
where the evidence is available for examination. 
Unfortunately, however, for their thesis, the evidence 
for the existence of gerrymandering is overwhelming 
as indeed another of your contributors, Mr. Brian 
Inglis, agrees when he says ‘the Catholic Nationalists, 
one-third of the population of Northern Ireland .. . 
have no political power even locally—local govern- 
ment gerrymandering has ensured that in Nationalist- 
dominated districts there are Unionist-dominated 
councils.’ The representation of Northern Ireland at 
Westminster tells the same story. Although the popu- 
lation of ‘Ulster’ comprises, as Mr. Ervine says, 
roughly 800,000 Protestants (mainly Unionists) and 
400,000 Catholics (Nationalists to a man), the twelve 
‘Ulster’ Parliamentary representatives in the House of 
Commons are all Unionists. Even if one allows for 
the two Sinn Féin candidates who won the mid-Ulster 
and Fermanagh/South Tyrone contest at the last 
general election but who were deprived of their seats 
because they were in gaol (and their seats given to 
their Unionist opponents), the inadequacy of Nation- 
alist representation having regard to the size of the 
Nationalist population is evident.—Yours faithfully, 
112 Ebury Street, SW1 JOAN BUCKLEY 


CYPRUS 
Sir,—Speaking in the House of Lords on Cyprus last 


month, Lord Milverton said that a very generalised ; 


attitude towards the Cyprus problem may induce an 
atmosphere of unreality. ‘High policy,’ he thought, 
must evolve from study and a knowledge of the facts 
on the ground, The following were mentioned by 
Lord Milverton as ‘facts’: ‘The present population 
of Cyprus is half a million, and of these 100,000 are 
Turkish in origin, language and culture. .. . 42 per 
cent. of the land in Cyprus belongs to Turks.’ Reply- 
ing to the debate, Lord Kilmuir agreed that ‘the 
balance of populations [in Cyprus] has altered cer- 
tainly in the last seventy years from a slight majority 
of Turks to the present majority of Greeks.’ 

On the other hand, Archbishop Makarios was 
quoted in the press as having said before embarking 
at the Seychelles on April 2: ‘According to official 
statistics the 18 per cent. Turkish minority hold only 
12 per cent. of Cyprus land, pay only 4 per cent. 
of taxes and receive 30 per cent. of the budget.’ 

There is a considerable gap between the above 
two sets of figures on the balance of populations 
and on the proportions (42 per cent. and 12 per 
cent.) of Turkish-owned land, According to an official 
Statistic for the year 1937, twenty years ago, 83 
per cent. of land tax was contributed by the Greeks. 
What are the real facts now? 

The first census, taken by the British administra- 
tion seventy-six years ago, shows the population pro- 
portions in 1881 were: Greeks 74 per cent.; Turks 
24.5 per cent.; others 1.5 per cent. In 1946, at the 
last census, the figures were: Greeks 80.2 per cent.; 
Turks 17.9 per cent.; others 1.9 per cent. There is, 
of course, no possible approximation to a Turkish 
majority at any time in the above figures. What, 
however, is and remains true in the statement by 
the Lord Chancellor is that in the seventy-nine years 
since Great Britain took over the administration of 
Cyprus the proportion of Greek majority to Turkish 
minority population has shown a steady increase. 
This ascending trend, borne out by successive cen- 
suses (one every ten years), continues, so that, at 
present, both communities taken together would 
correspond, according to unofficial local sources, to 
420,000 Greeks, as against 82,000 Turks, or about 
five-sixths and one-sixth respectively. 

In view of the recent UN resolution, which called 
for ‘a peaceful, democratic and just solution of the 
Cyprus problem,’ an official statement giving up-to- 
date figures is clearly called for and would be of 
the greatest importance, Nothing could be more 
harmful to the prospect of a useful resumption of 
negotiations than that the negotiators, whoever these 
may be, should find themselves at cross purposes on 
the facts which they must take into account in 
arriving at their decisions.—Y ours faithfully, 

A, RIZO-RANGABE 
67 Lexham Gardens, W8 


BOOKS FOR EASTERN EUROPE 


Sir,—An International Committee of Writers and 
Publishers has just been set up in Paris with the 
object of sending books to Eastern Europe. Many of 
your readers may like to know that they can help 
in this cause by sending books to me here. The books 
will be dispatched to universities, colleges and indi- 
viduals in Poland, Hungary and elsewhere, accord- 
ing to their suitability and as circumstances permit. 
There is a need for every kind of good English book 
—especially, but not only, contemporary writing.—- 
Yours faithfully, 

GEORGE WATSON 
14a Parks Road, Oxford 


SWI AND SW3 

Sir,—John Betjeman has graded the postal districts 
for those people who strive to live in the ‘right’ areas. 
But although those engaged in trade may be equally 
concerned to possess a ‘good address,’ the same list 
will certainly not serve them too. 

For many years I have been puzzled why Harrods 
should persist in giving their address as Knights- 
bridge, SW1, when we all know that they are to be 
found in Brompton Road, SW3 (to which Mr. 
Betjeman gives the higher rating). 

A glance at the postal map, however, shows that, 
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by either accident or design, a narrow isthmus d 
up Hans Crescent and back to scoop Harrods into 
SW1. I feel sure that had the store wished to remain 
in SW3, along with its neighbours on either side, 
it could have been arranged. But perhaps the know. 
ledge that Harvey Nichols and Company, Woollands, 
Peter Jones, the Army and Navy Stores ang 
Gorringes were all to be found in SW1 was too 
much for Harrods; maybe they even pressed for that 
curious circumvolution in the postal frontier when, 
in 1917, it was decided to allocate numbers as wel} 
as letters to an address—whether good or bad— 
Yours faithfully, 

ANTONY D. HIPPISLEY COXB 
38 Smith Terrace, Chelsea, SW3 


SHOP TALK 


Sirn,—I am fascinated by your revolutionary 
economic theory in ‘Shop Talk’ (April 26) that the 
way to keep prices down is to keep shops open longer! 
One could suggest, with equal logic, that you in- 
crease the pages of your journal to ensure the price 
remaining at 9d. 

You appear to think that price maintenance 
enables inefficient retailers to make exorbitant profits, 
On the contrary, many price-maintained articles show 
a much smaller profit than others, i.e. it would be 
difficult to reduce the price of a packet of soap 
powder retailing at 6d. which costs 54d. There are 
other maintained goods which show a better profit, 
but this is largely given by the manufacturers to en- 
sure the backing of retailers capable of correct 
stocking, maintenance, service or demonstration. 


Again, you argue that self-service shops keep down 
prices. On the contrary, goods are very often dearer, 
because of the expensive prepacking which has to be 
done, i.e. potatoes in polythene. 

Lastly, you have an obsession about a mysterious 
‘retailers’ ring.’ | have been in business for the last 
thirty years and have never heard of this organisa- 
tion, which I suspect is a figment of your 
imagination, 

There are, of course, trade associations. I am proud 
to belong to the National Federation of Ironmongers, 
At our branch meetings we rarely discuss the matters 
about which you are so misinformed. 

You may be interested to know that at our last 
meeting almost the whole of the evening was occupied 
in discussing means to make certain manufacturers 
claiming non-existent virtues for their products eitker 
tone down their claims or improve the perfo:mance 
of their goods. In one instance we decided ts recom- 
mend our customers to use an alternative which 
showed us a reduced profit—but you will be too cyni- 
cal to believe that! 

I shall continue to purchase your excellent journal, 
at the strictly maintained price of 9d., in the hope 
that the knowledge that you have an ironmonger 
as a reader will not cause you distress.—Yours 
faithfully, 

GEORGE W. MEALOR 
(President, South Lancs branch of the NFI) 


Redmays, Chester Road, Daresbury, 
near Warrington 


RT. HON. W. M. HUGHES, PC 


Sir,—I am engaged, at the desire of Dame Mary 
Hughes and the trustees of the late Rt. Hon. W. M. 
Hughes, Prime Minister of Australia, 1915-22, in 
collecting material for his official biography. 

I shall be in England until late November, and 
am anxious to get in touch with anyone knowing of 
material about Mr. Hughes. In particular, | am 
anxious for information about his life before he left 
England in 1884, about his visit to this country in 
1906, and about his participation in the Versailles 
Conference in 1919. 

I should be most grateful if anyone who can help 
me would reply c/o The Commercial Banking Com- 
pany of Sydney Limited, 27-32 Old Jewry, EC2, 
or to the National Library Liaison Officer, Australia 
House, Strand, WC1.—Yours faithfully, 

L. F, FITZHARDINGB 


The Australian National University, Canberra 
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Contemporary Arts 


The Ballerina and the Future 


Was Pavlova the greatest genius 
of dancing who ever lived? Was 
her pioneering work directly in- 
strumental in consolidating the 
twentieth-century renaissance of 
ballet? Did her thousands of per- 
formances infect vast numbers of 
potential dancers who were 
thereby committed to a dancing 
career which otherwise they might have forsworn? 
Has her influence, direct and indirect, been so 
strong that it has left a still visible imprint cn the 
general quality of ballet in the- Western world? 
These questions are still being asked today, as they 
have been continually asked since the day of her 
death over a quarter of a century ago. 


The latest study of her career (My Years with 
Pavlova, by H. Algeranoff: Heinemann, 25s.) re- 
focuses interest on the questions without coming 
any nearer giving a definitive answer to any of 
them. It has the great virtue of showing her as 
an understandable and believable woman, and 
not the demi-goddess that we meet in almost all 
previous records of her life and work. This human 
presentation of her, on stage and off, on ships 
and trains, at parties and conferences, happy or ill, 
joyous or depressed, is the closest to a three- 
dimensional view we are likely to get for some 
time. Mr. Algeranoff, an English dancer in her 
company for many years, writes sensitively, in- 
telligently and realistically about his years in her 
company and, without labouring the point 
heavily, suggests many times that she was pro- 
gressive-minded, that she wished to create and 
perform new kinds of ballet, that she was eager 
to show her many publics as wide a variety of 
ideas as could be expressed through the formula 
of ballet. Whichever way we may be persuaded 
to believe, her reputation is untouchable—she did 
bring great pleasure and inspiration to multi- 
tudes; she treated her dancers with sympathy and 
intelligent consideration: she undoubtedly 
brought the idea of ballet into the consciousness 
of people of many races and cultures who other- 
wise might never have experienced it. 


The more one ponders on the author's com- 
ments on her way of dancing, on her way of 
choosing dancers, on the repertoire she danced, 
the more it becomes clear that she was not so 
much a manifestation of a trend or a method or 
an ideal in ballet, but an end-product, a final 
glorious realisation of something that—histori- 
cally considered—could happen once and once 
only. Pavlova’s career and its valuable aftermath 
is really the climax happening in a series of 
events that began sixty years before her birth. 
She was the final, full, dazzling manifestation of 
the essence of ballerinadom: in her was totally 
realised all that any single human being could 
achieve —spiritually and physically—with both 
the idiom and the ideology of ballet. 


* * * 


Bypassing (for the moment) all living ballerinas 
of true quality and without a single denigratory 
thought about any one of them—is this the time 
to ask whether the reign of the ballerina in ballet 
IS Not near its end? No firm rules define when, 
Where, how and why women began (were per- 


mitted?) to make careers as interpretative artists. 
When each European society finally admitted 
women into serious consideration as human 
beings it enabled them to push open the doors 
leading to any of the careers in which they could 
achieve success. When professionalism came to 
ballet, womer were full-time and fully trained 
dancers as much as were men. It is too frequently 
overlooked that ballet has come to be an art 
seemingly built on and for women performers 
exclusively only since the day of the invention of 
the romantic ballet, about the period 1820-30. 
A longish period, true: but perhaps it is a legiti- 
mate criticism of the growth of the art of ballet 
since that period to point out the quite extra- 
ordinary limitations within which ballets are still 
imagined, created and performed. 


A balletgoer of the 1820s, resurrected and 
treated to a night out at his old pursuit, would 
find nine-tenths of any ballet programme any- 
where in the world today completely comprehen- 
sible. He would perhaps note a more involved 
and comparatively acrobatic vocabulary of steps 
used by the ballerinas; he might be pleased at 
seeing the male dancer actually dancing instead 
of mincing around or serving as a motionless 
piece of décor; he would scarcely notice that the 
scenery and costumes have usually a stylised 
rather than a naturalistic quality, for they do not 
‘blend into’ the story any more effectively than 
the scenery of the ballets of his own day did. 
Almost nothing that mattered would have altered, 
for most of today’s favourite successful ballets 
are on stories, and with dramatic situations, 
almost identical with the earliest works of the 
romantic ballet era. 

* * * 

Viewing the status of ballet today we can see 
that the work of even the best choreographers of 
this century almost without exception has been 
guided by the notion that the be-all-and-end-all 
of the art of ballet is the glorification and 
glamorisation of the female dancer. The opening 
of fresh fields of ideas for choreographic ex- 
pression has been carried out under the creators’ 
subconscious burden of canalising all audience 
interest (or at least 95 per cent. of it) towards 
the mysterious, eternal She. 


It is not beyond realisation that the next trend 
in ballet-making could be a first rediscovery— 
since the initial discovery by Italian ballet- 
masters in the fifteenth century—of the emotional, 
dramatic, sensual, stimulative power of the male 
human animal in stylised, disciplined and harnessed 
motion. This aspect of ballet-making has, indeed, 
occurred fleetingly to one or two choreographers 
since 1900; I suggest that a concatenation of 
causes (State subsidy, the steady collapse of con- 
temporary homosexual dominance in the theatre 
arts, the unwillingness of women to embark on 
so chancy and unrewarding a career as ballet, 
the gradual emergence of a galaxy of splendid 
—and splendidly masculine—male dancers, etc. 
etc.) might well effect this shift of balance in the 
complete perspective of ballet within the next 
decade. There is no visible evidence that it could 
not happen—and, looking round the dance- 
theatres of today, what have we to lose? 

A. V. COTON 








Visual Aids 


On Monday afternoon the Vice- 
‘ Chancellor of Reading, Sir John 
Wolfenden, appeared on ITV to 
introduce the schools broadcasting 
programme of Association Re- 
~ diffusion. ‘It is, he said, ‘an 
important day in the history of television. In a 
few minutes you will see the beginning of the 
first planned series of television for schools which 
will run for five days a week over the next eight 
weeks. It is a sincere and genuine attempt to use 
television seriously.. Then Sir Kenneth Clark, 
Chairman of ITA, made a speech-day allocution 
in miniature. ‘I don’t know much about education 
but I suppose it involves in about equal parts 
experience and discipline.” If I caught his words 
correctly Sir Kenneth suggested that we can learn 
more from our eyes in a flash than by months of 
reading. H’m, as Mr. Driberg would say. It all 
depends what you look at and what you read. 
However, Sir Kenneth went eloquently on to 
describe how the experiencing eye can be 
disciplined to discriminate between good shapes 
and bad shapes, to recognise underlying structures 
and to see similars in dissimilars, which is the 
origin of poetry as well as of science. I suppose 
that this was aimed at the teachers, rather than at 
the 14-15-year-old secondary moderns, but it was 
a good introduction to the Monday series Look- 
ing and Seeing. The other series are The Ballad 
Story, Obiaining a Job, A Year of Observation 
(the Geophysical Year) and People Among Us. 
Looking and Seeing showed us a boy who goes 
to school through Covent Garden hardly noticing 
anything but the bananas which remind him of 
bananas and cream. An Indian girl to whom it 
was all unfamiliar saw much more and pictures 
of Indian markets came into her mind’s eye and 
on to the television screen. From time to time Mr. 
Redvers Kyle (he looked to me like a typical 
school teacher, cardigan and all) asked the viewers 
questions to test what they had seen on the screen. 
Then he brought on an artist to sketch what he 
had seen in the Garden. Only a teacher can be a 
judge of the educational content of this pro- 
gramme. | thought it covered too much ground, 
that the eve of the camera was most un- 
distinguished and that the rich history of Covent 
Garden was made more unexciting than I would 
have believed possible. Homework for the week : 
to inspect a square yard of ground and compare 
our observations next Monday with Mr. Kyle's. 
I suppose the event of the week was the BBC 
production of Under Milk Wood. 1 have the 
records of the original BBC production and I've 
seen it in the theatre and I've had enough. But 
the household enjoyed it and my ten-year-old, a 
fervent Welsh nationalist, fought with the cunning 
of Glendower to be allowed to see it through. 
Some of Thomas's friends (‘the manuscript was 
lying about our house for weeks’) told me they 
thought the BBC should have left it to sound 
radio for which it was written and that something 
which after all was intended to be Llareggub had 
been blown up too much. The following evening 
Mr. Bevan appeared on Press Conference, the 
new and gentler Nye, who is now being praised 
by black reactionaries who used to think of him 
as the Nogood Boyo of Labour. ‘I've not 
changed, said Mr. Bevan. It was one of the best 
Press Conferences 1 have seen because it was 
composed of mature journalists (Williams, Del- 
mar and Newman of the Herald Tribune, and 
Muggeridge) and because Bevan cares more about 
ideas than do the rigid party-line toers. I mildly 
enjoyed Bernard Miles’s latest Titlark, and 
Canadian Television's Big League Goalie for its 
display of ‘method’ acting on television, The worst 









things of the week were, alas, Life with Tommy, 
the suburban vulgarity of Jacqueline Mackenzie 
(whom I once liked) at Chipperfield’s circus, and 
ITV’s new series, Gay Cavalier. JOHN BEAVAN 


Done by Mirrors 


Restless Heart. By Jean 
Anouilh. (St. James’s.) 
Pst! Are we alone? You 
don’t need to incriminate 
yourself but aren’t you get- 
ting the least bit suspicious 
about M. Anouilh’s pictures 
of innocence in danger? 
Isn’t there something a trifle fishy about these 
divine, sunlit creatures, these exquisite young 
Romeos, these fragile, tender Juliets trailing clouds 
of sulphur and sewer gas? Not a bit? Then Restless 
Heart may possibly remove the scales from your 
eyes. It concerns Mai Zetterling, who plays a very 
poor but exquisitely virginal fiddle in the grotesque 
café orchestra of her father, Donald Pleasence— 
an egg-stained old monster of drunkenness, 
avarice and vulgarity—and mother, Betty Warren, 
a raddled harlot of the same kidney. This swan 
amongst crows is carried off by a Prince Charm- 
ing, strong, rich, glamorous, a piano-playing 
denizen of one of M. Anouilh’s numerous 
chateaux. The unfortunate young man has the 
devil’s own job overcoming his Cinderella’s 
appalling inferiority complex and hasn’t a hope 
when this turns into a social conscience. Transla- 
tion: wooden. Production (by William Chappell) : 
excellent. Acting: fair to good. The piece con- 
tains, like the least of M. Anouilh’s plays, scenes 
of a tense and magnificent theatricality; he has, 
like most of us, pretty few basic ideas, but, unlike 
most of us, improvises on them with enough 
sleight-of-hand to get along with. No conjurer is 
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ever ill-advised enough to show one the works, 
but this early play-at least shows M. Anouilh in 
slow motion, slow enough to give away the 
cynicism and inadequacy of his philosophy. I 
suspect the trick will never seem quite so con- 
vincing again, DAVID WATT 
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Arion and Others 


Boy on a Dolphin. (Carlton.)— 
Typhoon Over Nagasaki. 
(Curzon.) 

Boy on a Dolphin is slow, gor- 
geous to look at and phony in 
the sense that it is always an out- 
sider’s, tourist’s, propagandist’s film that makes 
Mediterranean marine and submarine life just 
about as jolly as you could want it. But since 
Jean Negulesco (he who made Three Coins in the 
Fountain, so you know what to expect) is quite 
openly and admitting it an outsider, tourist and 
propagandist, one doesn’t really mind and doesn't 
think of comparing it with, say, our last cine- 
matic visit to the same island (Hydra), Michael 
Cacoyannis’s A Girl in Black, which as an in- 
sider’s view made things look anything but jolly. 
Sophia Loren, talking fast, shrill English for the 
first time, plays a sponge-diver called Phzdra, 
who like most Latin peasant women appears, to 
milder northern eyes, in a perpetual rage, and 
who one day, thrashing furiously across the 
Egean sea-bed, sees a golden boy astride an out- 
size bronze dolphin and at the same moment 
picks up a 2,000-year-old nail in her thigh. 
Realising, with all the wiliness of the Mediter- 
ranean and a boozy English doctor to explain 
the technicalities, that there’s something saleable 
down there, she sets off for Athens with a picnic 
lunch in a cloth to find a buyer. She finds two— 
Alan Ladd as a rather unlikely archeologist who 
wants the dolphin for Greece and is prepared to 
pay a little for it, and Clifton Webb as a less 
unlikely art collector who wants it for himself 
and is prepared to pay a lot. But Mr. Webb, of 
course, reckons without Mr. Ladd’s famous 
poker-faced style with women and in the end 
loses Miss Loren and the dolphin to him, both. 
It being a fairy-tale, one doesn’t stop to wonder 
where on earth Mr. Ladd (a man of honour, of 
course) is going to put Miss Loren when he gets 
her, for a staid American man of learning and 
a ragged girl who sits with her knees flung in- 
delicately out, who munches raw onion, spits, 
gobbles and never opens her mouth but to yell, 
seem (or perhaps I am being a cruel snob) a rather 
weirdly matched pair. But that is being prac- 
tical and pompous, a thing this film never 
intended. 

Typhoon Over Nagasaki, starting off with 
Kipling’s couplet about East and West, sets out 
to examine the differences between the European 
and Far Eastern outlooks, or, more precisely, 
between France and Japan and, more particularly 
still, between French women (exemplified in a 
tough, man-eating journalist, Danielle Darrieux) 
and Japanes women (exemplified in a gentle little 
shopgirl, Kishi Keiko) engaged in a fight to the 
death (quite literally) over the rather em- 
barrassed-looking person of that evergreen prin- 
cipal boy, Jean Marais. The film is really an 
exercise in sexual method, with the odds heavily 
weighted against the French, so that when some- 
one remarked halfway through, ‘If I ever went 
back to Europe, there’s one thing I don’t think 
I'd ever be able to stand again and that’s the 
women,’ a sympathetic shudder ran through the 
audience. Unfortunately, Miss Keiko isn’t quite 
up to her part as the alternative to the fearsome 
Mlle Darrieux, which gives the film a certain air 
of deflation, as with an argument that has fallen 
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flat. But there is a magnificent typhoon at the 
end that hits one of the women (I won't gs 
which) on the head with a flying tile and kills 
her and leaves M. Marais, his golden profile ‘ 
lashed by the rain, holding up a wall with one 
shoulder, like the little Dutch boy who put his 
fist in the dyke. Director: Yves Ciampi. 


ISABEL QUIGLY 


Not-so-New Music 


A CONCERT organised jointly by 
the BBC and the ICA last week 
brought us the first real oppor: 
tunity in this country to hear and 
compare the work. of the three 
latest young revolutionaries of 
European music. They are Pierre Boulez, Luigi 
Nono and Karlheinz Stockhausen, of France, 
Italy and Germany respectively, all about thirty 
years old, who, no longer content with simple 
twelve-note technique, governing only the 
sequence of pitches, are now all three intent on 
applying the ‘serial’ principle to every possible 
dimension of composition. 

This idea has been suggested to them by the 
radical musical methods and conceptions of 
Anton Webern, one of whose most geometrically 
symmetrical and fascinating works, the Concerto 
for nine instruments, Op. 24, was also played 
in the programme, to show their common start- 
ing-point and perhaps to provide an anchor, 
What it actually showed was that these young 
composers, no less than most listeners, are still 
only trying to catch up Webern—or, for that 
matter, his predecessor, Schoenberg. Techni- 
cally they are undoubtedly more ‘advanced.’ The 
announcer’s preliminary mumbo-jumbo in ex- 
planation of their methods was. like a parody 
of the Third at its Thirdest. The audible result 
of these techniques was much less formidable and 
revealed a musical conception a good deal more 
‘traditional’ and aurally more easily grasped than 
that of many works by Webern and Schoenberg. 
No less surprising was the strongly marked 
national character of each work, which was much 
more readily perceptible than the common tech- 
nical derivation from Webern. Stockhausen’s 
work, called Zeitmasse, for wind quintet, was as 
German as anything by Hindemith and might 
almost have been the Kleine Kammermusik 
broken into fragment and reconstituted. Equally 
Boulez’s Le Marteau sans maitre, scored for solo 
voice and a handful of instruments, mostly tuned 
percussion of the jingling kind, is pure French, 
sounding rather like the square root of Messiaen’s 
Turangalila Symphony. The nationality of 
Nono’s Canti per 13 might have been slightly 
harder for an unprimed listener to guess, for this 
was Italian only as Dallapiccola’s music is 
Italian, that is with a strong Austrian intonation, 
in which the influence of all three of the original 
Viennese serialists is discernible, with that of the 
relatively conservative Berg more prominent than 
that of Schoenberg and Webern. Where an 
Italian element could be identified was in the, 
title and in the genuinely song-like continuity of 
melody and texture (despite the melody’s being 
passed to a different instrument at almost every 
note) by which the promise of this title was ful- 
filled. This was much the most immediately suc- 
cessful of the three works, easier to follow and 
accept than either Stockhausen’s, in which no 
continuity of line or movement could be per- 
ceived, or Boulez’s, which lacked any solid 
musical or tonal substance for mind or ear to 
seize on. For want of any revelation in any of 
them of genuinely new musical territory, this 
seemed the most important and satisfying achieve- 
ment. COLIN MASON 
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BOOKS 





The 


Accused 


By CHRISTOPHER SYKES 


He year 1815 bears a close and therefore 
poetical misleading resemblance to 1919 
and 1945. One important thing all three years had 
in common: a wish to make the world safe from 
violence. In the Napoleonic years a solution was 
sought ia a return to good old days; after the 
catastrophes of the twentieth century rescue was 
sought in good new days. These radically different 
notions of how to save mankind shared one thing 
in detail: a belief that the trial and condemna- 
tion of certain ‘grands responsables’ would deter 
other tempted men in later generations from 
adventurism. This ludicrously simple idea success- 
fully invaded many eminent minds even when 
experiment had proved its falsity. The lessons of 
history were twice ignored. The protagonists of 
Nuremberg forgot the Hohenzollern anticlimax 
and how little the memory of Doorn had helped 
Hitler; the ‘Hang-the-Kaiser’ men forgot the 
disastrous consequences of the Bonapartist war- 
criminal trials in 1815 of which that of Marshal 
Ney was the most spectacular and influential. 

Mr. Harold Kurtz, the author of this admirable 
and definitive book,* was an official of the 
Nuremberg tribunal, but this does not mean that 
he has used ‘L’Affaire Ney’ as a peg on which to 
hang criticism. On the contrary, he has produced 
a clear and dispassionate account of how the 
bravest of the brave was brought to an ignomini- 
ous death through the action of high-minded 
folly. His title is somewhat at fault: this book is 
not only an account of the appearance of that 
excellent and somewhat feather-brained man 
before the Chamber of Peers at the height of the 
Royalist reaction, but an apologia for his part in 
the Waterloo campaign. One of the nastiest 
things about Napoleon in his last years was his 
habit of throwing blame away from himself. The 
evidence that in 1815 the Emperor was a finished 
man, all but empty of the genius which had 
enabled him to conquer Europe, is overwhelming, 
but the studied rancour with which he spread the 
idea that Ney and not he failed at Waterloo has 
fixed a popular idea which is not yet dead today. 
The present statement of the case convinces me 
until a military historian with Mr. Kurtz’s grasp 
of original sources can shake it. The apologia is 
still timely for the general reader, but the latter 
ought to haye been warned by Mr. Kurtz and 
his publisher of the wide sense in which the word 
‘trial’ needs to be taken. 

But to take it in the usual sense, and as it 
applies to the most exciting of Mr. Kurtz's always 
compelling chapters, the reader is likely to agree 
that, as dubious legal proceedings go, the trial 
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*Tue Triac of MarsHaL Ney: His Last Years 
AND DeatH. By Harold Kurtz. (Hamish Hamilton, 
25S.) 


of Ney was tolerably honest. To understand what 
happened, one must forget the Napoleonic legend 
which had not been composed in 1815 and recog- 
nise the abominable crime committed by 
Napoleon against France in setting out from Elba. 
One must also remember that the ‘vol de I'aigle’ 
might have been nothing but an escapade if Ney 
had not changed sides in March at Lons-le- 
Saulnier. No one else could have arrested the drift 
of affairs and Ney deliberately helped it on. 
Deliberately? Well, that was the point in dispute. 
His enemies said that the hero of the Beresina 
could only have acted deliberately. He himself 
said that he acted as he did because ‘a storm 
burst over his head.’ The accusation showed 
him in a monstrous light, his defence in a 
fatuous one. He tried to escape his fate by 
being killed at Waterloo, but he survived to 
make an enigmatic and confused appearance 
in a court of law. He was guilty. He was not 
condemned purely from motives of revenge. 
His case always looked simple at first glance but 
was always baffling to men who looked at it 
closely. 

It is an extraordinary story, and Mr. Kurtz has 
brought an immense amount of research to bear 
on it, all of it rewarding. Ney had two weighty 
arguments in his defence: first, that by the terms 
of the armistice after Waterloo he was amnestied; 
and, secondly, that if he had opposed Napoleon’s 
march on Paris he must have plunged France into 
civil war. He used the first of these arguments 
until by a detestable act of injustice, the worst 
thing in the trial, he was forbidden to mention 
the armistice terms, but he hardly used the second 
argument at all; he was too devoid of political 
sense to understand its considerable force. He 
bungled the case from the beginning. The Crown 
Prosecutor, Bellart, told him privately that his 
only chance was to appear before a court-martial 
and he even drafted the speech he ought to have 
made before it, but Ney for undiscoverable 
reasons (though Mr. Kurtz excellently suggests 
what they were) insisted on being tried as a Peer 
by the Peers. Many of the latter wanted to be fair, 
but the effort was beyond them. 

There are no villains in the story, but some of 
the main characters made unedifying appear- 
ances. Elie Décazes, Chief of Police at the time 
of Ney’s arrest, gained Royalist favour by his 
skill in rounding up war criminals. This helped 
him wonderfully in his career and was a solid step 
towards the Premiership. He was a moderate of 
ability and wisdom, without question the best 
statesman of the Restoration. He was, by con- 
viction and temperament, opposed to the policy 
of revenge. Nevertheless, it was largely due 
to him that these revengeful trials could take place 
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at all. (Never ask a man how he made his first 
hundred thousand.) A sad figure was cut by the 
Duke of Wellington. He had signed the armistice 
and could not be blind to the enormity of bad 
faith represented by the execution, but he was 
told by his government not to interfere and he 
obediently held his tongue. He perhaps came 
nearest to recognising the wretched thing he was 
doing in his interview with ‘Madame Hutchinson.” 
This English lady, who appealed to the Duke to 
save Ney’s life and his own good name, has 
hitherto been known only through a cryptic refer- 
ence in Lamartine’s fine and neglected history. 
Mr. Kurtz has at last discovered who she was. 
She is the heroine of the story. 





The Animals 


Old men in caps and waistcoats mumbling pipes 

Sit on the quay and stare at the empty streets; 

While dodging the ships across the oily water 

Goes the Saturday sunshine, in bright athletic 
feats. 


And the streets are suddenly full of cattle: the sun 

Lights on the lip of an old man urging them on. 

Bunches of cows work their way through the 
afternoon; 

Mumble and wander; and are gradually gone. 


Gazing I think of a winter morning; grey 

Policemen in greatcoats shouldering mist; the 
poise 

Of the cranes awaiting the lurch and dip of day; 

And my car surrounded by shapes and a blur of 
noise. 


And on the quayside there were hundreds of 
sheep; 

The streets were bulging with sheep; the woolly 
mist 

Got under the skin of the city still asleep: 

Who would have dreamt that so many sheep 
exist? 


Far from the shouting crowds the old men sit 
And stare at the staggering cranes: Saturday 
passes : 
Far from the land, the uncertain buildings flit 
Over the urban water: where the sun like a foot- 
baller dances. 
LAURENCE D. LERNER 


Poet in Winter 


A small room with one table and one chair, 

This man who writes, then cancels what he writes, 
Tears up the sheet, runs fingers through his hair; 
His violent longing makes a fiercer chill 

Than the sensed tilting of his hemisphere 

Toward the frozen solstice, and he fights 

A strange, oncoming ice-age of the will. 


For him love does not burn, but chains him so: 
The unspoken words lie heavy on his tongue, 
Thoughts are like granite hurled into soft snow; 
He holds a winter landscape in his mind; 

All tracks, familiar roads are covered now 

By a blank sameness; he is caught and wrung 

In the mailed gauntlet of a polar wind. 


And yet that wind blows only for the man 
Thus damned to strive; one opening the door 
Would see him there, and casually would scan 
His bent head and the slowly scribbled page 
That's hidden at the sound; the draught would fan 
Fragments of verses to the littered floor 
As a false snowstorm falls upon a stage. 
J. E. M. LUCIE-SMITH 
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Seven Caves 


A delightfully informal account of the Coon family’s 
experiences while digging in seven caves scattered 
between Tangier and Afghanistan. ‘Professor 
Carleton Coon is a distinguished physical and general 
anthropologist who, in the last few years, in his 
History of Man, showed us the breadth of his 

i . - @ fine record of travel and archeology.’ 
Illustrated 28s. 


CARLETON S. COON 


Man Unlimited 


‘In a very businesslike way it gets down to telling 
the layman of recent experiments with gravity, speed, 
radio-activity and automation . . . he has some good 
photographs of speed and gravity experiments in the 
United States. .. . All in all a stimulating book, 

as easy to read as it is informative.’ LIVERPOOL POST 


Illustrated 18s. 
HEINZ GARTMANN 


The Fabulous 
Concubine 


Bernard Berenson writes: ‘For me the real value of 

the book is that it brings me, as no other I can recall, 
into the mind and heart, the thought and feeling, 

the actual outlook of a cultivated Chinese. I could read 
it again and again.’ 

‘Dr. Chang obviously has written with the traditional 
Chinese epic, and its audience, in mind. .. . His long 
familiarity, as a scholar and diplomai, with both East 
and West, gives him a unique understanding 

of his material. No writer since Turgenev, 

perhaps, has been in a position to tackle a subject 

of such scope and fascination.’ 

Ronald Bryden in THE LISTENER 21s. 


CHANG HSIN-HAI 


The Young Life 


‘A good and straightforward sociological novel with 
a new twist.’ SPECTATOR 15s. 
Book Society Recommendation 


LEO TOWNSEND 


Through a 
Dark Wood 


W. R. Loader has been praised for his novels about 
Africa. His latest story of a modern marriage 
is set in England, and shows the same quality 


of writing. s. 
W. R. LOADER 


The Kind 
Young Man 


The Charming Boy, her first novel, was described as 

‘revealing an uncommon insight into, and capacity for 

describing, the ardours, ecstacies and agonies 

of adolescence.’ Her new one is an equally 

sympathetic tale of young people. 15s. 
MARY HACKER 

















all prices are net 








Looking at Ney’s trial across a century and a 
half we are likely to note one striking difference 
between it and Nuremberg. What can excuse the 
irregularity and hypocrisy of Nuremberg is the 
frightful nature of the charges described as 
‘crimes against humanity.’ No such charges 
were preferred against Ney, even by his most 
prejudiced enemies. War was as frightful in 
Napoleon’s day as it is now, and in some ways 
worse, but at the same time the standards of 
civilised conduct were more readily taken for 
granted and thus in practice, if not in theory, 
they were higher than our own. 


Sargent and the Bitch Goddess 


John Singer Sargent. By Charles Merrill Mount. 
(Cresset Press, 30s.) 


Tuts detailed, 300-page biography was under- 
taken as a labour of love by Mr. Mount, a young 
American portrait painter, who felt that in this 
way he could repay something of what he owed 
to Sargent’s inspiring example. In itself this makes 
it an unusual book: a young painter today 
modelling himself on Sargent. But what follows 
is even more puzzling. One would never guess 
that it had been written by a painter. There is 
no real assessment of Sargent as an artist, no 
attempt to place him in any kind of tradition, 
no thorough discussion of his method of work- 
ing. Instead there are the circumstantial facts of 
his life and a good deal of dinner-table tittle- 
tattle: most of it naturally striking us now as 
boring and trivial. Even the choice of the few 
reproductions seems purposeless and unrevealing. 

Yet, as with most works of patience and care, 
this book is not entirely without value. There 
is hardly an illuminating phrase in it and it is 
unlikely to interest scholars unless our opinion 
of Sargent as a third-rate phiz-monger (Hogarth’s 
phrase for the fashionable portraitist) is proved 
quite wrong in the future. But it does provide the 
raw material for an interesting study: a study of 
an artist as the wretched victim of success. It is 
highly problematical whether van Gogh, who was 
born three years earlier, was an unhappier man 
than Sargent, whose watercolours (!) sold for 
anything up to £4,800 at the auction after his 
death in 1925. Sargent’s type of victimisation is 
less significant that van Gogh’s, and certainly 
less moving, but in a broad historical sense they 
were complementary to each other. 

Everything about Sargent, except the clamour 
for his work, has a cracked ring to it. His 
parents were Americans who constantly globe- 
trotted Europe. Sargent never went to the States 
till he was twenty and yet was never entirely 
European. He was cosmopolitan in the wealthiest 
and most rootless sense of the word. As a student 
in Paris he admired the Impressionists, but wanted 
nevertheless to exhibit at the Salon. The first pic- 
ture he submitted was carefully chosen so as 
not to give offence. It was accepted. And after 
that he never looked back. There was the scandal 
of the portrait of Madame Gautreau, a 
notoriously fast Parisian hostess. He decided to 
paint her because ‘A striking portrait of this 
woman, who was herself nothing if not striking 

. would be the blow he needed to penetrate 
the main stream of patronage, to divert some of 
its current into his studio, pocketing some of the 
golden flow of nuggets that tinkled along in it.’ 
He contrived to get her to sit, painted the portrait 
and sent it to the Salon. Madame Gautreau pro- 
tested about her complexion, the public about 
her bare arms and shoulders. The planned com- 
motion backfired. But Sargent moved to London 
—and was away. The plots to get sitters became 
plots to keep them off. Five hundred people be- 
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lieve they have been immortalised. Then, afte 
a career of twenty-five years, he satirically calls 
his pictures Paughtraits, and gives it up. His prices 
rise higher than ever. The war smashes his erg 
and any understanding he had of the outside 
world. He becomes a war artist. ‘The Ministry 
of Information expects an epic,’ he writes some. 
where near Ypres. ‘How can one do an epic with. 
out masses of men?’ 

Personally he was remote, inarticulate, lonely, 
At one time he fell in love with a wild Spanish 
dancer, but then only arranged for her to come 
to his parties in order to show off his painting of 
her to rich collectors—even going so far as to 
greet her when she arrived by immediately re. 
arranging her hair because it was not the same 
as in his picture. Nearly all his life he was 
wealthier than he knew, yet continued to the end 
to promote slightly ‘doubtful’ deals for paltry 
commissions. 

At the same time, he died with a volume of 
Voltaire at his side; and he had been a student 
of considerable talent. The explanation of the 
tragedy is implicit, I think, in this book. I have 
said it is a labour of love, but it is also a labour 
of identification. It is an unlikely book for a 
painter to have written, but Sargent could have 
written it himself. It relates the whole story with- 
out the slightest consciousness of irony, without 
the faintest questioning: of the values of the 
Bitch Goddess, who, as no woman was able to, 
seduced him out of this world and left him in- 
capable of deciding whether the face or the gown 
was the more important. 

JOHN BERGER 


Pacific Pre-History 


Easter Island: A Stone-Age Civilisation of the 
Pacific. By Alfred Métraux. Translated by 
Michael Bullock. (Deutsch, 21s.) 

EASTER ISLAND was discovered by the Western 

European world on Easter Day, 1722, when the 

Dutch Admiral Roggeveen landed there. The 

Dutchmen caught sight of some of the stone 

statues for which the island is now so famous; 

they speculated how ‘naked savages’ could have 
built such large monuments and decided they 
must be ‘idols’ made of clay. Ever since this first 
solution of the mystery of Easter Island, the 
origins of the inhabitants of this most remote 
island, and particularly the origins of its great 
stone figures and its inscribed pieces of wood, 
have been matters of controversy surrounded with 

a special aura of strangeness. The island has been 

seen as the last remnant of a continent sunk below 

the sea—Atlantis or Mu; and there has been a 

general reluctance to credit the ancestors of the 

existing Easter Islanders with having built the 
stone figures. A vanished super-race has been 
postulated, Elliot Smith and Perry bringing it 
from Egypt and Indonesia, Thor Heyerdahl 
recently from Peru and North America. The in- 
scribed tablets have been compared by De 

Hévesy with the script of Mohenjodaro and 

Harappa; Heine-Geldern found affinities between 

the Easter signs and a south Chinese script on the 

one hand, and the script of the Cuna Indians of 

Panama on the other. 

Into this free-for-all of speculation, prejudice 
and argument comes Alfred Métraux with a book 
distinguished by its scholarship, fairness and 
moderation. Trained in Oriental languages and 
anthropology at the Sorbonne, and now a mem- 
ber of the social sciences department of 
UNESCO, he has travelled widely in Africa, 
America and the Pacific and held important 
anthropological appointments at Tucuman, 
Honolulu and Yale. He was the ethnologist on 
the Franco-Belgian scientific expedition to Easter 
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Island in 1934-35, and his main anthropological 
results have already been published in his 
Ethnology of Easter Island (Honolulu, 1940). In 
this book, recently revised from a_ successful 


French edition, he gives us a general picture of : 


the old Easter Island culture based on the material 
gathered by his expedition and earlier expeditions. 

Métraux’s descriptive ethnography of Easter 
Island includes a full account of the curious little 
wooden statuettes or ancestor-images represent- 
ing a bearded man with emaciated and half- 
decayed body showing vertebra, protruding ribs 
and hooked breast bone; and of the stone statues, 
these ‘enormous busts, monstrous legless cripples, 
their heads too long for their massive trunks,’ as 
he describes them. These statues for the most part 
surmounted mausoleums which the Easter 
Islanders continued to build until the middle of 
the last century and cannot, Métraux argues, be 
considered independently of the sepulchres which 
were still in use less than a hundred years ago. 
He finds very little in the culture of Easter Island 
that cannot be paralleled in other Polynesian 
societies, especially in those of the nearest islands 
which also had mortuaries surmounted with busts. 
The origin of Easter Island lies in those splendid 
voyages of the Polynesians six or seven centuries 
ago; as the Maoris devoted themselves to wood 
carving, intricate tattooing and the working of 
jade, the Easter Islanders, whom Métraux sees 
undoubtedly originating from the Marquesas, 
specialised in great statues of stone and ‘succeeded 

-on this tiny island, the most isolated in the 
world—in giving a new and original form to the 
culture they had inheritea from their ancestors in 
Central Polynesia.” 

Mrs. Routledge, who worked in Easter Island 
in 1914, estimated that the time taken for a team 
of sculptors to carve a statue would be a fortnight. 
Métraux thinks this too short an estimate, though 





Terrific reception for 


The Faces 
of Love 


JOHN HEARNE 


“With this [novel] John Hearne . . . should 
make what is known as a hit . . . The climax 
is sudden and quite tremendous.” 

DANIEL GEORGE, BOOKMAN 


“The most accomplished of the new school 
of Caribbean writers ... A tremendous climax 
»..A first-rate story-teller.”’ 

JOHN DAVENPORT, OBSERVER 
“A master of narrative ... he makes us 
immediately at home in his West Indian 
setting.” NORMAN SHRAPNEL, MANCHESTER GDN 


“He conveys... the fascinations and pleasures 
of Caribbean life . . . The Faces of Love has 
poetic as well as intellectual force.” 

THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 15/- 


FABER 





he is realistic in estimating how the work of 
sculpture and transport was done. He notes that 
while some of the stones weigh four or five tons, 
others weigh up to thirty tons; yet he sees no 
insuperable problem in the Easter Islanders 
moving these heavy statues by wooden rollers or 
skids and by strong ropes made of the fibres of 
the paper mulberry. His account of the. construc- 
tion of the Easter Island megaliths, as also his 
brief reference to the construction of the monu- 
mental gateway in Tonga, is of the greatest value 
to us in visualising how our Western European 
megalithic monuments were constructed in pre- 
historic times. Altogether a most absorbing book 
on all counts—for so clearly setting out the 
Easter Island problem and so cogently suggesting 
its answer, for so well describing the life of the 
curious cannibal megalith builders who lived in 
Easter Island, and for giving us so much compara- 
tive information about megaliths and cultural 
origins. GLYN DANIEL 


Travel Miscellany 


Personal and Oriental, by Austin Coates (Hut- 
chinson, 25s.): this has roughly the form of a 
travel book, but is really a gathering together of 
twelve years’ Asian experience by a man with an 
extraordinarily chameleon quality that makes him 
seem not like a Western observer but like an 
Oriental who happens to know how to explain 
himself to the West. ‘Mentally I faced eastward,’ 
he says, until three years ago he reached the 
Eastern limit, Japan, and turned round again, 
physically and spiritually. The book is a record 
of his journey to Europe from a snowbound 
Japan, through Hong Kong, the Philippines, Paki- 
stan, India, and at last Istanbul, picking his in- 
cidents and people with an eye that seems (in the 
best sense) that of a novelist; and it combines a 
luminous understanding of the spirit of what he 
sees, a Strangely anonymous approach to it, with 
fragments of personal experience and spiritual 
autobiography, in such a way that the external 
and the internal vision are matched in significance 
and strangeness. 

In Highest Nepal, by Norman Hardie (Allen 
and Unwin, 21s.): here we get back to the general 
run of travel books. Serious, thoroughly pleasant 
and quietly interesting account of a trip through 
the valleys of Upper Nepal to a Sherpa village, 
where the author, after climbing Kangchenjunga, 
the world’s third highest mountain, in °55, spent 
some energetic months digging himself in among 
the locals. The excellent amateur photographs are 
as good a guide as any to the book, for they show 
the Sherpa features and expression, which are, in 
fact, the book’s main theme—civilised, humorous, 
robust, highly intelligent: qualities which would 
seem to apply just as well to Mr. Hardie. In the 
mutual resgect and a kind of amiable wariness 
between observed and observers lies the book’s 
unusual friendliness and good nature; that and 
the author's sharp, unwhimsical eye. 

To the Polar Sunrise, by K. Westcott Jones 
(Museum Press, 13s. 6d.): short account of an 
unusual trip to North Norway, making the 
dramatic sunrise that appears after two months’ 
total winter darkness the excuse for a trip round 
the northern settlements and an almost disastrous 
visit to the terrible Saltstraum Maelstrom. Most 
travellers stress the difficulties of getting where 
they have gone: Mr. Westcott Jones, in an ex- 
cellent chapter of practical advice, smooths the 
way for those tough holidaymakers who might 
well (he thinks) consider Arctic Norway a suit- 
able holiday spot. If anything can advertise it, 
this modest, attractive book ought to. 

Picture of Japan, by Colin Simpson (Angus 
and Robertson, 21s.): Australian professional 
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writer goes to Japan to write a plain middlebrow 
guide to Japanese life today with an anti- 
Japanese audience in mind and Australian terms 
of reference and comparison all through. A 
routine job, but conscientious and lively, with 
Japan’s exotic, blossomy self coming through the 
rather lumpish writing—an interesting, appalling 
chapter on Hiroshima; an excursion among the 
charming Filipinos, surely among the world’s 
handsomest people; and excellent photographs, 
imaginatively arranged. 

Life among the Aborigines, by W. E. Harney 
(Hale, 18s.): back to Australia and a solid, 
thoroughly informative account of the Aborigines’ 
habits, beliefs and tribal customs today by a 
self-educated man who has spent a hard-working 
lifetime among them and has a no-nonsense air 
that is limited but refreshing. Not an attractive 
people to look at, the Aborigines seem considered, 
even by their well-wishers, as the lowliest mem- 
bers of the human family, to be treated (at best) 
like half-house-trained puppies. Mr. Harney’s 
knowledge of them is impressive, but he is unable 
to give any clear picture of them as people or 
to draw any conclusions from the rather hefty 
mass of his information. 

A French Doctor in the Yemen, by Claudie 
Fayein (Hale, 21s.): just what the title says, the 
doctor being female and endowed with the yelp- 
ing sort of enthusiasm that is the French equiva- 
lent of St. Trinian’s. The Queen of Sheba’s 
country now seems sadly drab, but Dr. Fayein 
has some moderately interesting things to say 
about harem life and the position of women. Un- 
attractively presented, though, and in a dis- 
heartening translation, with dull photographs to 
enhance the generally monochromatic effect. 

Yugoslav Adventure, by William Woods 
(Deutsch, 15s.): American novelist goes off to 
Yugoslavia with his wife and three small daughters 











Alfred the Great 
and His England 


Eleanor Duckett 


‘So fascinating, so really great a character in 
our history, that her book should be read by all 
who only hazily recall him in the nursery setting 
of the burned cakes.’—ANGUS WILSON, OBSERVER 

4 maps, 12s. 61. 


Rose Macaulay 


The Towers of Trebizond 


‘The best novel she has ever written.’ 
—SIR COMPTON MACKENZIE 


‘Will irradiate not only the wet afternoons of 


a summer holiday but memory as well.’ 
—THE TIMES 


The Mandarins 


Simone de Beauvoir 
‘A remarkable book. A novel on the grand 


scale.’—SUNDAY TIMES 18s. 


Joan Fleming 


You Can’t Believe Your Eyes 


Christopher Pym said this Crime Club nove] 
was ‘very readable indeed.’ 10s. 6d. 


COLLEEN SS= 


13s. 6d. 























ASHLEY 
COURTENAY 


Recommended Hotels 


See my ‘shop-window’ below. For other districts ask your 

Bookshop for the 1957 (24th edition) of LET'S HALT 

AWHILE. 9s. 6d., featuring some 700 hotels and inns 

annually visited by myself and my wife. In case of difficulty, 

obtainable 103, 6d. (post free) from Ashley Courtenay, 
68 (S.R.) St. James's Street, London, S.W.1. 


* ABERDOUR, FIRTH OF FORTH. WOODSIDE HOTEL, only 
2 hour from Edinburgh facing south. A most comfortable 
20 hotel, famed for food and wine. Golf, Bathing, 
Boating and Sea-fishing close by. Tel.: 8. 


BANTRY BAY. Co. Cork. ARDNAGASHEL HOUSE, 25 
yards from the sea. An Irish Country House Hotel in glorious 
scenery, with goggle fishing. bathing. sailing—or just cating. 
drinking and being lazy. Write R. Kaulback. 


BOURNEMOUTH. CARLTON HOTEL. Patronised by 
Royalty. Situated on the East Cliff and facing full south, enjoy- 
ing both sunshine and sea views. 150 bedrooms and suites. 
Lifts. Central Heating. Excellent garage facilities, A.A.*****. 
Tel.: 6560. 


CHESTER. THE BLOSSOMS. The atmosphere of the past, 
the amenities of the present and memorable food and wine 
are characteristic of this famous hotel. a landmark for three 
centuries in this levely old city of Chester. Advance reserva- 
tions are advisable. Tel.: 23186. 


Nr. EDINBURGH. GREYWALLS. GULLANE. The only dour 
thing about this hotel is its name, for comfort and hospitality 
abound in this lovely Lutyens House. Within easy reach of 
city. First-class golf, private tennis court, lovely garden 
Licensed. Tel.: Gullane 2144. 


JERSEY. C.l. ST. BRELADE’S BAY HOTEL. In Britain's 
farthest south. A delightful spot for early holidays. An un- 
paralleled position facing sun, sands and sea. We provide first- 
Class food and service for the discriminating. Nightly dinner 


@ances. Cocktail lounge. Write now for brochure. 


LINDFIELD, Sussex. COUNTY HOTEL, 1 mile from Hay- 
wards Heath main line station stands this lovely mansion, 
immune from sound of passing traffic. It is mainly resi- 
dential with hotel catering and comfort happily blending with 
= house pursuits. Write A. G. Sturdy, Resident Director 
¢el.; 2358. 


LLANDUDNO., N. Wales. ST. GEORGES HOTEL first on 
the front for cuisine, service and entertainment. Come and 
share the sca and scenery with us! Enjoy our excelicnt 
cuisine, ballroom, and cocktail lounge. Free golf. Tel.;: 7873. 


LONDON, N.W.4. HENDON HALL. First-class hotel, once 
home of David Garrick. 20 mins. West End. Excellent cuisine, 
fully licensed; phones all rooms; suites with private bath. Hard 
tennis, putting, billiards. swimming pool. Adjoins Hendon Golf 
Club. Tel.: Sunnyhill 3341/4. 


MALVERN, Worcs. MOUNT PLEASANT HOTEL. Superbly 
situated. Supremely comfortable, with first-class cuisine and 
choice wines. Beautiful gardens. Under personal supervision 
Tel.: Malvern 1837. 


VIA OSWESTRY. LAKE VYRNWY HOTEL. Set at 1,000 ft. 
in the midst of Wales (34 miles Shrewsbury). Beautiful unspoilt 
countryside. Excellent trout fishing, shooting, tennis, swimming 
Comfort, good food and a pleasant atmosphere. Tel 

Lianrhaiadr 244. 


PENZANCE. QUEEN’S HOTEL, facing sea and the south. for 
holiday or residence at any time of the year. 65 bedrooms 
Lift. Generous fare. TV. Cocktail lounge. Excellent train 
service. Good centre. Tel.: 2371. 


ST. MAWES, 8S. Cornwall, HOTEL TRESANTON. Lovely 
country house in sheltered bay with terraced gardens to water's 
edge. Beautifully furnished. Club bar. First-class cuisine: Sail- 
ing, fishing. Terms from 47s. 6d. per day. Trains met Truro 
+ Tel.: 322. 
SHERBORNE. Dorset. DIGBY HOTEL. A favourite ‘Half-way 
House’ between London and the West; Birmingham and the 
South. First class base for exploring the Hardy country 
F. licensed. Quictly positioned near Abbey Church. Tel. 23. 


TORQUAY, GRAND HOTEL. It’s a good address for all 
ages at all times. Something for every member of the family 
to do. Squash, tennis, golf, billiards and dancing all free to 
residents. 200 bedrooms (many with private bathrooms), and 
a personal service, Joint managers Mr. and Mrs S. R. Paul. 


Tel.: 25234, 


WESTONBIRT. Nr. Tetbury, Glos. THE HARE & HOUNDS 
HOTEL. Enjoy the Cotswolds ty staying bere where catering. 
comfort and the personal touch are distinguishing features 
Severn Wildfow) Trust ncarby. Res. Director: N. V. Price. 
Tel.: Westonbirt 233. 











and potters about, seeing a good deal and divin- 
ing even more with a bright, self-conscious eye. 
They meet Tito, who turns out quite human, like 
this and dislike that, more or less as any visitor 
from the West would. Genial, intelligent, but in 
its final effect rather hazy. 

Sahara Adventure, by J. Mortimer Sheppard 
(Jarrolds, 21s.): another professional American 
writer with another wife and three smallish 
children takes the family on a world trip. The 
title is grossly misleading, only forty-five of the 
208 pages being devoted to the crossing of the 
Sahara in a land-yacht, and the rest consisting of 
snippets of information and domestic chit-chat 
about various countries in Europe, Africa and 
South America which the caravan passed through 
on its speedy, superficial travels. Trite, phony, 
bristling with racial consciousness, sweeping con- 
demnations, pointless anecdotes and ludicrous 
opinions, and as near illiterate as makes no odds, 
it heads my list of Travel Books We Could Do 
Without. ISABEL QUIGLY 


The Sacraments 


The Theology of the Sacraments, and other 
papers. By D. M. Baillie. With a biographi- 
cal essay by John Baillie. (Faber, 16s.) 

A DEVOUT upbringing in a country manse, a 
distinguished degree in philosophy at Edinburgh 
and then sixteen years in the Scottish parochial 
ministry; add to that a brilliant, sensitive mind, 
and it is not hard to see why Donald Baillie, 
after he was called in 1934 to the chair of 
Systematic Theology at St. Andrew’s, established 
for himself a world-wide reputation. Reverent yet 
open-minded, eirenic yet with strong convictions 
of his own, a professional theologian who wrote 
what laymen could always understand, he spoke 
with devastating simplicity about the deepest 
mysteries of his faith. Professor John Baillie con- 
tributes to this volume a memoir of his brother 
which is more than mere pietas: it conveys some- 
thing of the essential saintliness of the man, and 
saintliness is not too extravagant a word to use. 
Donald Baillie was not just a Presbyterian 
Divine: like all the saints, he belongs to the whole 
Church of God. The bulk of this book consists 
of lectures on the sacraments. For their clarity, 
penetration and good sense it is difficult to 
imagine that they could be bettered, and they will 
be read far beyond the confines of the Church 
of Scotland. 

Within the last twenty years there has been a 
remarkable recovery of the theology of the sacra- 
ments, to which both Catholics and Protestants 
have contributed. This has been due partly to a 
liturgical revival which has cut right across de- 
nominational frontiers, partly to the widespread 
resurgence of Biblical theology with its new in- 
sights into the thought-world of the New Testa- 
ment. Many of the controversies of the past may 
now be seen either as tragic misunderstandings 
or as sterile arguments based upon false pre- 
suppositions. Many of the problems of theology 
might be solved if theologians took seriously the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit. Donald Baillie did 
precisely this, and, after defining grace as a 
gracious personal relationship, he built a sane 
structure upon a New Testament foundation. 
‘One result,’ he wrote, ‘of our recovery of a deep 
and strong sacramental theology will be this: that 
we shall learn to approach the Lord’s table not 
looking inwards upon our own souls and striving 
to work up an effect in the realm of feeling and 
emotion, but looking beyond ourselves to Him 
who is waiting to be gracious to us, Him who 
answers before we call and hears while we are 
yet speaking.” 

HUGH MONTEFIORE 
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Hover-Birds 


The Helicopter. By Jacob Shapiro. (Muller, 21s) 
WHATEVER happened to the helicopter anyway? 
In the Thirties any schoolboy could have told 
you that by 1957 the sky would be stacked with 
the machines of commuters, taxi-pilots, bus ser- 
vices and policemen with loudspeakers. Yet al} 
he would see of them today is when they carry 
out air-sea rescue operations or rescue careless 


climbers or control race traffic. Thoughtfully, Mr, 


Shapiro eyes this disappointing fact; and goes on 


to explain (more lucidly than anyone could do 


twenty years ago) just what will happen twenty 
years hence. 

The body of his book contains the history 
and theory of helicopter flight, a thorough and 
workmanlike summary which is likely to stand as 
a central reference for some time. But it is in his 
last fifty pages that he becomes—to the layman— 
really interesting. For here he extrapolates the 
helicopter’s development with a confident calm 
that leaves little room for contradiction. 


He divides the functions of the helicopter into 
two main groups: first, as a means of transport; 
second, as a means of lifting. One example will 
suffice to make his second point clear: the 
building industry agrees that the saving in costs 
that would be achieved by the central manufac- 
ture of houses would more than pay for the 
special use of light materials that would be neces- 
sary in order to have them lifted from the factory 
to their place of use—and easily pay for the 
transport charges involved. Mr. Shapiro points 
out that this would achieve what nothing else has 
yet done: the transformation of the building in- 
dustry from manufacture by hand to mass pro- 
duction. 


In terms of transport there are clearly two main 
advantages: use in heavily built-up areas where 
communications are already a problem; and use 
in undeveloped areas where no communications 
facilities exist. We're familiar enough with the 
work of the helicopter in jungles, over deserts. 
And it is towards that old dream of universal, 
fast, cheap air travel over relatively short dis- 
tances that the mind keeps turning. Mr. Shapiro 
makes a most convincing case for the develop- 
ment of helicopter services on all medium dis- 
tances. He has worked out the economics of the 
different ways you can get from A to B; his fare 
structure makes the journey between London and 
Birmingham cost £1 10s. and the journey to Paris 
£3 3s. Both of these journeys, of course, are city 
centre to city centre. These are figures that it’s 
difficult to argue with; and his breakdown of com- 
parative costs between road and helicopter ser- 
vices on internal routes should be carefully 
studied by those gentlemen at the Ministry of 
Transport who assure us that nothing can be done 
about the traffic problem. 

All vehicles need permanent ways, structures 
and installations to make their operation pos- 
sible. Ships need harbours, trains need railways, 
cars need roads and bridges and airplanes need 
airports. A little thought will convince us that 
these permanent installations cost more and take 
longer to build than the vehicle itself. They are 
large in position on the landscape, and on the 
geographical organisation of society. For the 
first time in the history of technical progress a 
man-made device, the helicopter, reverses the 
process, 

It’s this kind of thinking that makes Mr. 
Shapiro’s book valuable. This is no science-fiction 
daydream; special pleading certainly, but special 
pleading based on facts. Next time you're stuck 
in a traffic jam at Shepherd’s Bush on your way 
to London Airport make a note to buy this 
book. 


JOHN METCALP 
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New Novels 
The Sandcastle. By Iris Murdoch. (Chatto and 
Windus, 15s.) 
The Gilded Fly. By Hamilton Macallister. 
(Hamish Hamilton, 13s. 6d.) 
The Friends. By Godfrey Smith. (Gollancz, 
12s. 6d.) 
Brother Surgeons. By Garet Rogers. (Putnam, 
16s.) 
The Sponger. By Jules Renard. (Longmans, 15s.) 
An inspector of fiction recently estimated that 
sixty-four novels of school life have been offered 
for sale during the past ten years. Reduced by 
half, that estimate might be acceptable. But what- 
ever the figure, the fact remains that more and 
more schoolmaster-writers are taking what they 
hope will be remunerative advantage of a pro- 
fession that offers them a complete erector set 
and time to play with it. Colleagues and their 
wives, boys and their parents, governors, the 
school building, townspeople, the town, with pubs, 
cinemas, dance halls—all the prefabricated parts 
are there waiting to be assembled. For an experi- 
enced reader these facilities have not led to satis- 
factory results. 

Such a reader, braced for the intellectual exer- 
cise of a new novel by Iris Murdoch, may perhaps 
be forgiven his dismay at finding himself, in the 
opening chapter of The Sandcastle, at lunch with 
a bickering couple, Bill Mor, schoolmaster, and 
his crushing wife Nan. Not taking to them at all 
at first bite, he may wonder what other awful 
familiar faces are lurking in the pages ahead. 
His fears would be misplaced. To start with, 
Bill is not nearly so ineffectual as he appeared to 
be, and Nan—well, it is not easy to like her, but 
not impossible to admire her when she acts in 
defence of her home, her husband and her 
children. Mature women readers will be on her 
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MOZART’S 
DON JUAN 


By Pierre Jean Jouve 
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“Jouve has so much poetic 


insight and makes so many 


points of great originality 





that both musicians and 
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side. Will grown men be on Bill's? And who will 
rally to the support of Rain Carter, the slip of a 
girl who caused all the trouble? As extraordinary 


as her name, she has come to paint a portrait of 


Demoyte, the retired headmaster. 

Bill, old enough to be her father, falls heavily 
in love with her and she—improbabiy but not 
inexplicably—with him, Demoyte conniving. The 
situation, delicately made convincing, heads for 
the inevitable crisis. According to the point of 
view, tragedy is averted or a happy future sacri- 
ficed at the end of a loosely linked chain of comic, 
poignant and unnerving events at which Bill's 
son and daughter assist. Touches of fantasy or 
synbolism in the manner for which the author 
has made herself famous are, though sparingly 
applied, not conspicuously omitted. ‘The Role of 
the Gipsy in The Sandcastle—in a decade or 
two's time some young critic is bound to begin 
his career with an essay under that heading. 
Meanwhile, it is quite safe to say that this is an 
extremely satisfactory novel fully justifying the 
generous praise it has prominently received. 
That it is nowhere so ‘clever’ as to deter any 
young father and mother from full enjoyment 
of it is a fact to ensure its reaching the large 
public to which it is addressed. 

Readers who catch the King Lear allusion in 
the title The Gilded Fly will be disappointed if 
they expect Hamilton Macallister’s schoolmasters 
to commit much lechery in his narrator's sight— 
or out of it. His narrator is George Pent (Oxford : 
that’s important—his colleagues can do no better 
than Durham) in his first job at the grammar 
school of a small Midlands town. Fun is ex- 
tracted from intrigues for the headmastership, 
from old cars, difficult boys, troublesome parents, 
love affairs and the standardised items in the 
course of a term that extends to 286 pages, on 
the last of which the old-fashioned words 
‘The End’ are to be read. For a first attempt much 
here is to be commended: seriously considered 
it can be regarded as an exposure to lambent light 
of the types represented by the words ‘a half-breed 
of the class-system, a casualty of education.’ Its 
author will do better than this. 

The social-political novel, revived by Maurice 
Edelman, is evidently coming into favour, at any 
rate with novelists. Godfrey Smith’s The Friends 
is a smart example of the genre. With excessive 
ingenuity in juggling with time and a baffling 
system of chapter numbering it records episodes 
in the careers of a group of men of our time who 
first met as undergraduates, At the centre is 
Richard Skeyne, politician with a creditable 
past and an assured future, happily married 
but restless because, apparently, he is aware of 
his mediocrity and shrinks from accepting re- 
sponsibility. Or is it because he is nursing regret 
for the missed opportunity of eloping with an 
impossible American woman encountered in 
Geneva? The key to his character and conduct 
is missing. With the rest of the group there is 
no difficulty, Even the corpulent and_thrice- 
married Dermot Mondrago, described as ‘the 
famous poet,’ can be tolerated—probably because 
we are not offered free samples of his poetry. 
The old tutor as éminence grise, the Jewish 
financier, the fatuous near-aristocrat, the uncouth 
Dorset incorruptible—these are distinctly silhou- 
etted in a witty flash-back operation of which 
the real object has been concealed. 

Wearing decorations conferred by American re- 
viewers (‘It is a lusty book, not for the squeamish’ 
—New York Herald), Brother Surgeons, by Garet 
Rogers, makes fiction of the lives of William and 
John Hunter. A high-pressure style employing the 
expletives ‘Ecod’ and ‘Bygar,’ such compounds 
as crabsidled and such childhood favourites as 
‘felled him with one blow’ need not hinder the 
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unsqueamish from relishing its proffered excite- 
ments of body-snatching, its detailed descriptions 
of disease and the crude methods of ignorant 
practitioners, and its not quite OK-for-sound 
Hogarthian brothel scenes. 

Jules Renard might have applied to himself 
what he recorded as Valette’s definition of 
Flaubert: Ja perfection du talent, mais du talent 
seulement. In style he was such a perfectionist 
that translators have fought shy of him: his best 
have been G. W. Stonier and T. W. Earp. Now 
Edward Hyams has Englished L’Ecornifleur 
under the title of The Sponger. Sponger? Isn't 
that too blatant, too harsh an epithet for the 
tentative, self-conscious, amateurish parasite 
Henri? Renard had toyed with the idea of call- 
ing his book Le Flagorneur, which is something 
different again. But this will never do. To begin 
with misgivings is to encourage the kind of cap- 
tiousness that might object to ‘I like everything 
that is eccentric’ as a rendering of ‘J’aime tout ce 
qui est original’ or the faded journalistic ‘We were 
the cynosure of all eyes’ as the equivalent of 
‘Nous aimantons les regards’; might indeed go 
so far as to suggest that ‘It is this fact which 
routs me’ is no man’s language. Best forget 
Renard and all his works if The Sponger is to 
provide the entertainment its incidents afford. 

DANIEL GEORGE 


Empress of Sorrow 


The English Empress. By Egon Cesar Conte 
Corti. Translated by E. M. Hodgson. (Cas- 
sell, 42s.) 

DwuRinc the latter part of the nineteenth century 

there were several tragic empresses living in 

Europe, the Empress Eugénie for instance, the 

Empress Carlotta of Mexico, whose husband was 





The Trial of Marshal Ney 
HAROLD KURTZ 


“This interesting and tragic narrative.”’— 
SIR HAROLD NICOLSON (Observer). 
Illustrated. 25s. 


The Mirror in the Roadway 
FRANK ©0’CONNOR 


A consideration of the novel from Jane 
Austen and James Joyce, which is “a per- 
petual pleasure to read.’’—PHILIP TOYNBEE 
(Observer). 25s. 


The Lion and the Throne 


CATHERINE D. BOWEN 


“A book of great excellence which both the 
lawyer and the general reader will find ab- 
sorbing and fascinating and instructive.”"— 
SIR NORMAN BIRKETT (Sunday Times). “A 
‘breathing likeness’ of a man and the Eng- 
land he served’’—DANIEL GEORGE( Bookman). 
Book Society Recommendation. — Illus. 42s. 


Cape Summer 
ALAN ROSS 


“‘An excellent account of England’s last two 
test series... . He is second to none as a 
cricket writer today. ... A first-class book.” 
—SIR LEONARD HUTTON. Illustrated. \8s. 


The Gilded Fly 
HAMILTON MACALLISTER 


“A first, very funny novel about a young 
English teacher.”’—PHILIP OAKES (Evening 
Standard). Illustrated. 13s. 6d. 


HAMISH HAMILTON 




















shot by a firing squad at Queretaro, and of course 
the Empress of Russia, the long-suffering wife of 
the Tsar Alexander I], a brave and courageous 
man except for his treatment of his wife. Yet the 
life story of the Empress Frederick of Germany 
seems more persistently tragic than that of the 
other empresses, because no pain, no humiliation, 
no suffering was spared her. 

The Princess Royal was the eldest child of 
Queen Victoria and by far the most accomplished 
of all her children. She was the apple of her 
parents’ eyes. Beautiful to look at, exceptionally 
talented for a royal child, she had the world at 
her feet. When she was courted by the handsome 
and equally gifted Prince Frederick of Prussia, 
the grandson of the reigning monarch, her bliss 
seemed complete. The marriage which followed 
was a happy one; children were born. But the 
jealous gods, dazzled by such spectacular bliss, 
acted very swiftly. For, when Prince Frederick’s 
father came to the throne, he adopted the most 
reactionary methods of government, which were 
shocking and abhorrent to the Liberal Crown 
Prince, who was soon dismissed in disgrace. His 
father, who had become Emperor after the 
Franco-German war, went on living until he was 
well over ninety, having handed over all affairs 
of State to Prince Bismarck, the avowed enemy 
of any rapprochement between England and 
Germany. Further, Prince Frederick’s eldest son, 
afterwards Wilhelm II, avoided both his father and 
his mother and contrived to thwart them at every 
turn. When at last he came to the throne, 
Frederick was old and sick and only reigned 
ninety-nine days. He suffered from cancer of the 
throat and his poor wife endured miseries from 
the sordid wrangles at her dying husband’s bed- 
side between Sir Morrell Mackenzie, his English 
doctor, and the German professors. No slight was 






































spared the Empress after her husband’s death, 
and she too, abandoned by all but her devoted 
mother, contracted an internal cancer and after 
years of agony succumbed to this malady. 

That is briefly the story. What makes this book 
so particularly important consists of the extracts 
of the hitherto unpublished letters from Queen 
Victoria to her daughter. The Queen must have 
spent long hours every day at her writing desk 
for the length and volume of her correspondence 
are tremendous. Nor indeed did she trouble to be 
very discreet. Writing from Osborne in 1862 she 
remarks, ‘Oh dear, how dreadfully I long for 
everything that is German! Both my husband 
and my mother were Germans.’ A little later she 
writes to her daughter about her eldest son, after- 
wards Edward VII, ‘I do hope you have succeeded 
in “germanising” Bertie as much as possible, for 
I assure you it is most necessary.’ ‘Bertie,’ how- 
ever, refused pointblank to be germanised. After 
several bachelor weekends in Paris he had become 
excessively pro-French and so he remained all his 
life. 

The Queen’s adored ‘Uncle Leopold’ plays a big 
role in this correspondence. He was ever the wise 
counsellor and the affectionate uncle. However, 
in order to become a King in Belgium, he had 
turned Roman Catholic and the Queen, his guest, 
writing from Laeken, said, ‘I find everything here 
so terribly Catholic! Oh, I feel now in my terrible 
grief as if that awful Catholic religion was quite 
hateful to me (I never disliked it so much as I do 
now) as beloved Papa had such a horror of the 
priests.’ ‘Beloved Papa’s’ horror of the priests must 
have been exaggerated since so many of his close 
relatives became Catholics in order to ascend 
European thrones. His nephew, Prince Ferdinand 
of Saxe-Coburg, became a Catholic in order to 
marry the Queen of Portugal. His uncle, no doubt 
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remembering Henry of Navarre’s remark that 
Paris was worth a Mass, considered that the 
Belgian throne was worth a Mass, several Litanies, 
and a Benediction as well. He became a sincere 
and devout convert! 

The hero of this book is, of course, the Emperor 
Frederick, the true chevalier sans peur et sans 


reproche, the villain is Prince Bismarck. He jg . 


portrayed by Count Corti as being utterly crafty, 
cunning, reactionary and unscrupulous. His 
falsification of the Ems telegram, which precipi- 
tated the Franco-Prussian war, remains today 
without any possible excuse. Did he really render 
Germany tremendous service? One thing is cer. 
tain: had Prince Frederick come to the throne 
much earlier, his influence might have been such 
as to prevent the two world wars which have 
ruined Europe for ever. GERALD HAMILTON 


Jazz 


THOSE who are uncertain as to the precise definition 
of what is jazz and what is not jazz can read several} 
conflicting views on the subject in Concerning Jazz 
(Faber, 12s. 6d.). They may not have reached any 
conclusion by the end of it, but they will have an idea 
of how and why jazz music evolved to its present 
state. 

Edited by Sinclair Traill of Jazz Journal, this book 
is a collection of eight articles on various aspects of 
the music. The contributors say little that hasn’t been 
said before. Mess Mezzrow’s chapter is mainly a pot- 
pourri of personal reminiscences; Stanley Dance 
writes clearly and expertly on the evolution and 
appreciation of jazz; Hugues Panassié argues that 
jazz is a method of playing and not the music itself; 
Mike Butcher describes the influences that led to the 
birth and development of so-called ‘modern jazz’; 
and there is a synopsis by Douglas Hague of the 
present jazz scene in America; the trends and styles 
of jazz piano are traced in a competent article by 
Gerald Lascelles; and the principal performers on 
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DIS POSSESSED 
GEOFFREY 





Prisoner at Large 


JOHN FRAYN TURNER tells with dramatic simplicity the incredible 
— yet true — story of an R.A.F. navigator’s perilous two years at large 


in Occupied Europe. 


May 31 12s 6d net 





BURNING 
GLASS 


Bernard Ash’s new long novel 
again re-creates the tumultuous 
19th-century London scene. By 
the author of Silence for His 
Worship. 15s net 


THE TURBULENT 
PRIEST 
Piers Compton’s life of Thomas 
Becket brilliantly portrays a tur- 
bulent career progressing relent- 
lessly towards martyrdom. 15s net 





EXPLORING THE 
DEEP PACIFIC 


Helen Raitt. ‘Oceanographic re- 
search is a new and exciting field 
of exploration. Here is a book 
with a pioneering flavour’—Sphere 

18s net 


THE PORT OF 
LONDON 


J. Grosvenor describes and illus- 
trates every facet of the Port’s 
activities. A fascinating book for 
young and old. 9s 6d net 





Let the Great 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT 
BRITISH EXPANSION 
H. Wood Jarvis 


Story Be Told 


15s net 
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WAGNER 


The Dispossessed is an appeal to all who are 
concerned with the condition of the human 
mind. The story of a man condemned by a 
psychiatrists’ label, this is Geoffrey Wagner’s 
most powerful, revealing novel. 
“. . . Mr. Wagner writes with power and 
integrity ...” News Chronicle 
“, . . The book has power and a wholesome 
fiery indignation.” Observer 
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STORM FEAR ’ 
Clinton Seeley 


Storm Fear, a masterly first novel, is a chilling suspense 

story in the tradition of The Desperate Hours. 
“,.. one of those few books that you actually will 
finish at a sitting . . .” New Yorker 
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the British jazz scene are catalogued by the editor 
and Brian Nicholls. Finally, there is a short but use- 
ful guide to the best recordings of some of the artists 
mentioned. 

The book is illustrated with twenty photographs 
of musicians, although several of those depicted are 
not mentioned by name at all in the text. 

A book which will give food for thought to the 
pninitiated ‘kitten,’ but has little new to say to the 
old-established ‘cat.’ 

ROBIN DOUGLAS HOME 


Venice 


‘Tue spirit of enchantment under which Venice lies, 

ly and roseate like the Sleeping Beauty, change- 
jess throughout the centuries arrested, while the con- 
crete forest of the modern world grows up around 
her’: In Venice Observed (Zwemmer, 90s.) Mary 
McCarthy describes the uniqueness of Venice— 
through which the lagoons, canals, history and 
people flow without making any palpable differ- 
ence. Her unsentimental and easy style, as she slips 
through the centuries, pleasantly evokes the colour- 
ful pageantry which has always played a large part 
in the lives of the Venetians. It is not surprising that 
colour is so particularly associated with Venice. How 
quickly the clear pinks and yellows of a hot summer's 


day can turn into a deep violet thunderous sky 
above stormy green waters. The rich reds and golds 
of Titian, Tintoretto, Veronese, and the changing 
lights on the canals and buildings are extraordinarily 
beautiful. 

Miss McCarthy ignores the Lido and the smart 
casino and beach life—perhaps she was put off by 
the thousands of people intent on their sun-tan, who 
make a formidable hors d’ceuvre before reaching the 
minestrone-like sea. However, she did visit the beau- 
tiful island of Torcello, Burano with its ‘old black 
shawled women sitting on chairs in the sun in front 
of the low houses making lace,’ and the derelict 
Chioggia. ‘The sails are beautiful with their curious 
mystic designs, roses and crescents and cups, in 
yellow, orange, blue and water-melon pink, but the 
town is fly-specked and mangy. The buildings are 
all peeling; the communal water-taps drip; the paint- 
ings are rotting in the gloomy churches. The cats are 
so thin that they look like a single bone with fur 
draped loosely around it.” 

Some of the photographs are very good, particu- 
larly the black and white. The only criticism of this 
otherwise beautifully produced book is the curious 
spacing of the text, but it is a book which should 
give enormous pleasure to everyone whether he 
knows Venice or not. MARGARET SCOTT 


Country Life 


By IAN NIALL ~ 


~ 


READING further reports that the rabbit is changing 
its environment, by favouring open ground and 
scrapes and depressions rather than holes, makes me 
wonder if it is reverting to an old habit or following 
the pattern that makes a hare resident of a parish 
rather than of a particular part of a field or wood. 
Perhaps when numbers increase, as they surely will, 
rabbits will reoccupy their old haunts. It seems to 
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me that it isn't so much a question of warrens being 
uninhabitable, although many must have fallen in, 
as the simple point of survival. A rabbit warren, 
when the population was at its peak, was a com- 
paratively safe place for the individual when a stoat 
came snaking through, for the stoat wasn’t selective 
and killed the first victim he came upon. At the 
moment one or two rabbits living in a hedgerow 
warren would undoubtedly fall an easy prey to stoats 
hunting in pairs or families, for they always worked 
systematically even when rabbits were plentiful, In 
the open the chances for rabbits are considerably 
better until, of course, creatures that used to feed 
on them regularly find them available again in 
sufficient numbers to make a staple diet. Casualties 
were always high in the old days before the plague, 
but now the recovery of the rabbit depends on the 
lowest possible death rate, and nature seems to be 
taking care of this. 


KITTEN AND FLIES 

We were walking uphill when my companion 
paused as we came to three cottages with flagged 
forecourts and little flower beds beneath their win- 
dows. ‘I have a relative who lives here,’ he said. 
‘I'll just call and see if she’s well.’ I was glad of a 
breather and stood while my friend knocked on the 
door and went in. It was warm, and a kitten sunned 
itself on the flags, or I thought it did until suddenly 
it pounced, lifted a paw and found that the quarry 
had escaped. It was trying to catch flies, large blue- 
bottles. The kitten switched its tail, but froze 
immediately the flies settled. Perhaps they were play- 
ing the game, too, for they invariably came within 
range and the kitten’s body tensed for the spring. 
It was the look of bewilderment when the fly got 
away that amused me. The kitten was beaten every 
time. At length a murmur of voices within the cot- 
tages announced my friend’s leavetaking and he came 
out, almost putting his foot down upon the kitten, 
which sprang into a little bush at the end of the 
cottage and then peered out like a miniature tiger. 
Life for flies and kittens is fraught with both 
danger and excitement. 


Mouse MURDERER 

Although I might have had a better view of the 
nest by stepping on the bank, I didn’t do so, because 
bird-nesting boys study the signs in the hedgcrow 
grass as much as anything else, and the nest would 
have been plundered before long. To make a track 
to a nest is a fatal mistake, and I was content to lean 
over and look in. The hedgesparrow didn’t mind, and 
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my inspection continued until the eggs hatched. I 
saw the nestlings when they were quite helpless, but 
the following day the nest was empty. I might have 
looked for tracks or the sign of a hunting cat had 
I not come upon the scene at a moment when a 
mouse was visiting it. He had either eaten the young 
or had been attracted by the scent, The fate of the 
hedgesparrows was apparently the same as the brood 
that vanished from the nest in the thick bush at the 
top of my garden a year or two ago. One often lists 
predators, thinking of jays, crows, owls, rats, stoats 
and weasels, etc., but forgetting the smaller creatures 
every bit as eager for blood. 


SOWING AND PLANTING 


May is a month in which to sow such things as 
main-crop peas, French beans and scarlet runners, 
although some people plant the latter from boxes 
when frost danger is past. It is also a month for 
planting out leeks, brassicas, etc., which, in dry 
— may be puddied in when the sun is off the 
plot. 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 
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WHITE (7 men) 
WHITE to play and mate in two moves: solution next 
week. Solution to last week’s problem by Batori: 
Q-B 4, no threat. Theme of the tourney in which this 
won first prize was Black pawn moves interfering with 
actions of other pieces: here we have 1... P-Q Kt 3; 
2 Kt-Q6. 1...P-QKt4;2QBi. 1...P-Q3; 
2QK 6. 1...P-Q4;2R-K 5. 1...P-K Kt3; 
2Kt x RP. 1... P-K Kt 4; 2 Kt-K 7. Other 
variations left to readers to work out. 
* 


When this article appears play will have started in 
two of the three European zonal tournaments—the first 
Stage in the series of tournaments to produce a 1960 
challenger for Smyslov’s newly acquired world title. 
British players have no direct interest in the Sofia 
tournament, but at Dublin, where play started on 
May 12, Alexander is representing the British Chess 
Federation and Fairhurst the Scottish. There are 
eighteen competitors in all from East and West Europe, 
with a South African (Dreyer) for good measure; my 
forecast for first three places (and qualifying for the 
1958 interzonal tournament) are Gligoric, Pachman 
and Schmid. I hope to give some games from the 
Dublin tournament in the next few weeks: meanwhile 
here is an amusing game from the counties correspond- 
ence championship. 


White, C. W. FaLtows Black, B. H. Woop 
(Northumberland) (Warwickshire) 
Opening, Scotch Four Knights. 


11K-Q!I Kt x R 


A 
> 


i P- P-K 4 
2Kt-KB3 Kt-QB3 12P x Kt P-B 3 (d) 
3 Kt-B 3 Kt-B 3 13P xP P x Kt 
4P-Q4 Px P 14 B-Q 3 Q-B 3 (e) 
S5Kt-O S(a) Kt » P (6) 1ISR-Kich BK 2(/) 
60-K2 P-K B4 16P x P P-Q 3 (8) 
7 Kt-Kt § P-Q 17 P-Kt7 . 
8P xP Kt-Q 5 18Q-R Sch K-Bi (A) 
9 Q-R Sch P-Kt 3 19Kt-K6ch Bx Kt 
10Q0-R 4 Kt-B7ch?(c) 20R x Bi) Resigns (/) 
(a) This tricky line was introduced by the Yugoslav players. 
Black's safest reply is 5... B-K 2; eg. 6 B-Q B 4, P- 
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7Kt x P, K Kt x Kt; 8 P x Kt, Kt x Kt; 9 Q x Kt, O-O; 10 
0-0-0, B-B 3 with a good game. 

(6) While not bad, this move is risky and Black must know the 
variation well if he is to play it without disaster, 

(c) Losing move. 10... P-B3;11P x Kt, P x Kt;12P x BP, 
Kt x P gives equality. 

(d) If 12... B—K 2; then 13 Q-R 6! or 12... B~Kt 2; 13 P x P, 
P-K R 3; 14 Q-K 4ch, K-B 1; 15 P x Por 12... P-Q 3; 13 
P x P, B x P; 14 B-Kt 5 ch, P-B 3; 15 R-K 1 ch. 

(e) 14... B-K 2; 15 P x P and 16 P-Kt 7 or 14... B-Kt 2; 
15 R-K 1 ch, K-B 1; 16 Kt x P ch. 


(f) 15... K-Q 12; 16 Kt-B 7 ch. 

(g) 16...P x P; 17B x Pch, K-Q 1; 18 Q x R ch! or 16 
... P-K R 3; 17 Q-R 5 and now 17... K-Q 1; 18 Kt-B 7 ch 
or17...P x Kt; 18 P-Kt7ch!, R x Q; 19 P=Q ch, Q—B 1; 
20 B-Kt 6 mate. 

(h) 18... K-Q 2; 19 Kt-K 6!, Q moves; 20 B-Kt 5 mate, 

(i) Not 20 B-R 6?, B-Kt 5 ch! 

(J) 21 B-R 6 is threatened. If 20... Q-B 2; then 21 B-R 6ch, 
K-K 1; 22 B-Kt 5 ch wins queen or 20... P-K R 3; 21B x RP, 
R x B; 22 R x R, B-B 3; 23 R-R 7, Q-Kt 1; 24 Q-B 5 and 
wins. Fine game by Fallows, 


Sunt Lachryme Rerum 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 376 


Report by 
The usual prize of six guineas was offered for 


J. M. Cohen 
a translation of the last section of Victor Hugo's 


poem Sunt Lachryme Rerum from ‘Les Voix Intérieures.’ 


Quelle est la fin de tout? la vie, ou bien la 
tombe? 

Est-ce l'onde ot l'on flotte? est-ce l’onde ou 
l'on tombe? 

De tant de pas croisés quel est le but lointain? 


Le berceau contient-il 'homme ou _ bien le 
destin? 

Sommes-nous ici-bas, dans nos maux, dans nos 
joies, 


Des rois prédestinés ou de fatales proies? 

O Seigneur, dites-nous, dites-nous, 6 Dieu fort, 

Si vous n’avez créé homme que pour le sort? 
Si déja le calvaire est caché dans la créche 

Et si les nids soyeux, dorés par l'aube fraiche, 

Ou la plume naissante éclét parmi des fleurs, 

Sont faits pour les oiseaux ou pour les oiseleurs? 


THE problem appeared simple enough. There could 
be no doubts about the poet’s meaning and no 
obvious difficulty in making a translation in 
rhymed couplets. In reality, I believe the diffi- 
culties are greater than those of a sixteenth- or 
seventeenth-century poem in which the form is 
harder to imitate and the word-play more intri- 
cate. In the first place, Victor Hugo may be said 
at moments to skate rather dangerously above 
the abyss of bathos. One bumping alexandrine 
too many and the English version becomes some- 
what jauntily plaintive. I pick a couplet at 
random as illustration : 

What is the end of all? is it life or the grave? 

Are we borne on the sea? or engulfed by the wave? 

Turn back to Hugo and note his use of vowels: 
the repetition in these two lines of tombe and onde, 
with their portentous long o. Notice his asso- 
nances in almost every line, the repeated oi of 
line three and contient, bien and destin in line 
four. Notice also his alliterations in lines six, 
seven and eight; and it will be clear that his poem 
is much more highly organised than appears at 
Grst reading. Again, the last line depends on the 


play of oiseaux and oiseleurs. These effects can- 
not be exactly reproduced, but some equivalent 
must be found for them. This is, I believe, beyond 
the power of the alexandrine. English verse, in 
moments of solemnity, falls more naturally into 
that irregular iambic metre which allows the 
stresses to be thrown backwards or forwards as 
the stress of the thought requires. 

In making a judgement, I had first to pick out 
those competitors who had shaped up to what 
I think is the challenge of this poem and had 
not been content merely to rhyme but had imi- 
tated some of the sound-pattern and attempted 
the repetitions of Hugo’s original. The prize is 
divided equally between R. J. P. Hewison and 
Eudo C. Mason. Two other competitors deserve 
particular mention, A. M. Sayers for a straight- 
forward poem marred by an ugly penultimate 
line, and P. A. T. O'Donnell, who throws away 
several lines perhaps out of impatience with 
romantic poetry in general. Even more impatient 
is Peter Seward, who asks the judge or perhaps 
the prizewinners : 

Of all these star-crossed games, what is the final 

goal? 

What's kept inside your pram, the baby or the 

coal? 


I do not know the answer. 


PRIZES 
(R. J, P. HEWISON) 


What is the end of all things—life or grave? 

Is it the upholding, or the whelming, wave? 

So many tangled tracks whose distant goal 

Is what? The cradle holds—fate or man’s soul? 
Are we below, in blest or wretched state, 
Predestined kings, or pawns foredoomed of fate? 
Didst Thou, oh God, say, Lord Almighty, say, 
Create man but to tread his destined way? 

Say, does the crib the cross already hold? 
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These silken nests, touched by cool dawn with gold, 
Where amid flowers budding plumes expand 

Were they for small fowls or for fowlers planned? 


(EUDO C, MASON) 


How does all end? With life or with the grave? 
Buoyed by the wave, or swallowed by the wave?’ 
After such labyrinths, what distant goal? 

Cradle of what? Blind fate, or human soul? 

Do these our earthly griefs and joys presage 

A victim’s doom, a royal heritage? 

Tell us, O Lord, great God, give utterance, 

If you created man only for chance? 

If every crib prefigures Calvary? 

If nests where feathers burgeon tenderly, 

Golden with daybreak and with flowers entwined, 
For birds or those who snare them were designed? 


COMMENDED 
(A, M. SAYERS) 
What end? Is life or death the end of all? 
Is it a void we roam, through which we fall? 
Beyond laced paths, where lies the distant goal? 
Is man a puppet or a living soul? 
Arc we, in joy or sorrow, grave or gay, 
Predestined kings—or mere predestined prey? 
Declare, O Lord, all-powerful and great- 
Hast Thou engendered us mere sports of fate? 
Is Calvary within the manger born; 
And are the downy nests, lit by the morn, 
From which, through buds, the young wings take 
the air, 

Built for the birds, or for the fowler’s snare? 


(P. A. T, O'DONNELL) 
What ends our pilgrimage—new life? the grave? 
The tide that bears us or the drowning wave? 
What distant lure draws tracks so manifold? 
And does the cradle man or kismet hold? 
Are we so soon informed with joys and ills, 
Destined to purple, singled out as kills? 
We ask, Most High, if you did not create 
The race of men to furnish toys for fate, 
The Crib to bear the seed of Calvary; 
And if the dawnlit nest upon the spray, 
Silken and fresh, where tender plumage springs, 
For fowler’s whim was shaped, or folded wings? 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 379 
Set by Timothy Cooper 
Competitors are invited to submit cither a 
poem on humans (one or several) or an extract 
from a book entitled The Training and Care of 
Human Beings written by a cat. Limit : fourteen 
lines or 150 words. Prize money : six guineas. 


Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 
379,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by May 28. 
Results on June 7. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 940 


ACROSS 
1 At the end of the row you need a sweater (8). 
5 Arranged to show the M.O. as a mimic (6). 
9 He produces a daily par (8). 
10 The donkey gets only a crumb; it’s a matter of 
class (6). 
12 Down-beat of the aspiring doctor (6). 
13 ‘Even —— lie about and snooze’ (Coward) (8). 
15 I hail a better (anag.) (12). 
18 One of these was Mr. Spurgeon’s link with the 
Discob :Jus (12). 
23 Is this Low the paid player does it? (8) 
24 Divide to unite (6). 
26 ‘Alas for the —— of Christian charity,’ lamented 
Hood (6). 
27 Popular literature for men only? (8) 
28 Though like his colleagues, he doesn’t follow 
suit (6). 
29 The aardvark (8). 


Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 
and a book token for one guinea. They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
opened after noon on May 28 and addressed: Crossword No. 940, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 





DOWN 
1 My chum had a meal, to taste (6). 
2 ‘Drink, puppy, drink’ (6). 
3 ‘—— —— the clock-setter’ (Shakespeare) (3, 4). 
4 Hesitates when going wrong (4). 
6 Or is sin thus confused? (7) 
7 Might this be made in the ringing tone? (8) 
8 First-class cricket, indeed! (8) 
11 Tom Kitten’s mamma (7). 
14 The story of the golfer who could beat Colonel 
Bogey? (7) 
16 She’s anything but a company promoter; ask 
the debs! (8) 


17 Fabulous shears in Milton’s phrase (8). 

19 Goes round to stare (7). 

20 Having put up the espalier, I left it (7). 

21 The bald bird swallows an aspirate (6). 

22 He wrote ‘Golden slumbers kiss your eyes’ (6). 
25 The strapless Colonel (4). 
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Solution on May 31 


The winners of Crossword No. 938 are: Lt.-Cot. C. A. Gopson, St. Ann's 
Heath, Virginia Water, Surrey, and Mrs, R.C. ADAMS, 115 Bradbury Road, 





Solution to No. 938 on page 663 


Olton, Solihull, Warwicks. 
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By NICHOLAS 





It has been a part of my life’s work 
™ to try to divorce oil from politics 
: | 4.3 in the mind of the British public. In 
& =. the late Twenties and in the late 
Forties I pleaded again and again for the substitu- 

tion of commercial oil agreements for political 

in the Middle East and for the sale of the Govern- 

ment’s majority holding in the British Petroleum 

7 Company as a token of our repudiation of oil 
ed? imperialism. I must now admit the complete and 
final failure of my cause. For a time I had 
imagined success. That was when the Labour 
Government refused to send even a gunboat 
{much less a Sixth Fleet) to Abadan on the 
nationalisation of the British Petroleum under- 
taking in Iran. Here at last, 1 thought, was the end 
of oil imperialism for Britain. The subsequent 
setting up of an international oil consortium 
under a purely commercial agreement to take 
over the BP concession (with BP content to take 
a 40 per cent. interest) seemed to underline the 
ake ssuccessful divorce of Persian oil from interna- 
tional politics. But now we have gone right back 
to power politics again. The international oil 
companies interested in the Middle East met in 
London during March to consider the future of 
their pipeline outlets in the light of the increasing 
quantities of oil which each of them will need in 
the near future. Four working parties were set 
up and I understand that it has now been decided 
to build new pipelines from Iraq into Turkey and 
thence to the nearest Turkish. Mediterranean port 
at a cost of between £200 and £300 million. In 
other words, oil for the West from the Arabian 


ve? 






OIL AND POLITICS AGAIN 


DAVENPORT 


producers of the Middle East is to have its transit 
guaranteed by the Baghdad Pact countries and 
the oil companies are not unnaturally insisting 
on having international political agreements to 
back their new pipeline, which will have an initial 
capacity of over 50 million tons a year. 

* + *. 

We must not blame the oil companies. The 
return to power politics was not due to any oil 
intrigue but simply to the Anglo-French resort 
to force over Suez. As soon as the Syrians had 
cut the Iraq Petroleum pipelines and blown up a 
pumping station—no doubt with the help of 
skilled advice from Russian technicians—it was 
hopeless to expect the oil business in the Middle 
East to settle down again on commercial lines. 
The behaviour of the international oil companies 
throughout these explosive times has been impec- 
cable. Indeed, we owe them a debt of gratitude 
for saving us and Europe from the worst conse- 
quences of the Suez debacle. Europe's require- 
ments of Middle East oil which would normally 
have been carried through the Suez Canal or from 
eastern Mediterranean ports amounted to 
1,850,000 barrels a day and, as Lord Godber 
explained in his frank statement to the share- 
holders of Shell, the tankers available could only 
have carried half that quantity round the Cape. 
But by re-routing their tankers to the west and 
rapidly boosting the output of Venezuela (par- 
ticularly that of Compania Shell de Venezuela) 
and by replacing the lost Arabian oil with an 


‘extra spurt of output from Iran, the international 


oil companies were.able to meet 85 per cent. of 
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Europe's normal consumption. It was an in- 
credible achievement. But it cannot be repeated. 
The oil industry has virtually given notice that if 
Europe is to remain dependent on the continued 
supply of Middle East oil the Western Powers 
will have to guarantee a pipeline transit through 
the countries of their allies—Iraq and Turkey— 
who are members of the Baghdad Pact. Obviously 
the companies can no longer trust the pipeline 
State of Syria or the waterway State of Egypt, but 
by building larger tankers for the Cape route and 
by laying a large enough trunk line from Iraq to 
a Turkish Mediterranean port they will in time 
become independent of the two unfriendly 
countries. Fortunately the alignment of the two 
oil-producing kingdoms—Saudi Arabia and Iraq 
—with an anti-Communist Jordan makes it 
feasible for the Western Powers to give the oil 
companies the guarantee they want. 
* * - 

Does this development make an investment in 
the oil industry more liable to political risk or 
less? If the two world power blocs remain as 
realistic as they appear to be today they will be 
anxious to avoid a Middle East flare-up which 
could lead to world war. The chances of a local 
war upsetting oil operations in the Middle East 
would therefore seem to be lessening. But it is 
obvious that more political risk attaches to British 
Petroleum, which draws the bulk of its supplies 
from the Middle East, than to the Royal Dutch- 
Shell group which, as Lord Godber reminds us, 
is Operating in virtually every country of the free 
world. (Its sales last year increased by 15 per 
cent. to £2,321 million, which is rather more than 
the British Government collected by way of in- 
come tax and surtax.) Moreover, the Shell operat- 
ing companies have two parents of different 
nationalities. The group is, therefore, he says, by 
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ra Tue Forty-Firta ANNUAL GenerAt MeetinG of Hambros Bank Limited will be held on Thursday, 6th June 1957, at the offices of the Bank, 41, Bishopsgate, London, 

ract + £.C.2. 

A The following is the Statement of the Cuairman, Mr. R. Olaf Hambro, circulated with the Report and Accounts for the year to March 3ist, 1957: 

S. When I issued my statement with the Accounts of the Bank last year, I stated that, although w2 were doing our best to comply with the request of the authorities 
to restrict credit, in a business such as ours, where contracts for the sale of goods are mad> some tim: ahzad, it was impossible to do so during on> year without serious 

No. inconvenience to our customers. The enclosed Accounts reveal that many of our customers have now been able to comply with our desires; this is shown in the de- 
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cline of £5,080,700 in Acceptances and £212,053 in Loans and Advances. 


The drop in Deposits has no special significance; they fluctuate from day to day, and the end of March is always a period when large payments and transfers of sterling 
are made on foreign account. The movement of funds was particularly evident this year, chiefly no doubt as a result of the unsettled industrial labour relations existing 
at that time. 


Our holding of British Government securities has been brought into the Accounts in the same way as last year. These securities are all short- and medium-dated 
and are valued at or under cost and below their er prices. As stated last year any difference between the market quotation and the valuation is more than 
covered by inner reserves. 


The Profit and Loss Account shows a slight | contraction, largely due to heavy taxation and increasing costs, and does not reflect the gross earnings of the Bank which 
were maintained during the year. The Directors have decided to recommend an increase in the final dividend to 15 per cent., making 20 p=r cent. for the year, and to trans- 
fer £175,000 against £200,000 last year, to the Contingency Reserves. In making this transfer the Directors are confident that, in view of the amount standing to the credit 
of the Contingency Reserves, any larger transfer this year would be unnecessary. 


As announced in the Press, we have recently acquired the business of Messrs. Mocatta & Goldsmid, which has been formed into a limited company and is now a 
wholly owned subsidiary of the Bank. We have always had an active Foreign Exchange Department, and the facilities which we obtain through the ownership of a firm 
of bullion dealers fit in well with this. We hope to enlarge the business of both concerns. 


During the year we have increased the ordinary capital of another subsidiary, Hambros Investment Trust Limited from £1,250,000 to £1,750,000. This Trust gives 
fee Bank a good return, and the increased value of its investments over their cost constitutes a very considerable reserve for the shareholders of the Bank. 


*< We have also acquired new offices in Charterhouse Street, with new and modern installations to accommodate our Holborn Branch, our diamond trading clients and 
os own diamond interest. The Building is situated opposite the new offices of the Diamond Corporation, the Chairman of which, Sir Ernest Oppenheimer, is also a 
Director of our Bank. 


In conclusion 1 extend my thanks, and those of my colleagues on the Board, to the Officials and Staff of the Bank for their continued loyalty and support. 





STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS AT 3ist MARCH, 1957 





ASSETS 
Cash in Hand, at Bankers and at Call ... sits -_ 
Bills of Exchange... ‘ “s a 4 pees 
British Government Securities ait ‘al a“ 
Loans, Advances and other Accounts ... tine oe 
Investments in Subsidiaries 
Liabilities of Customers for Accept ances, 


LIABILITIES 
Current, Deposit and other accounts ... ‘oe coe 
Acceptances ee att es owe 
3,000,000 


Paid up Capital oe pai aia pen 
Reserve... ae ve ons ae me 3,090,000 


£ 
21,097,627 
8.684.778 
8,341,024 
14,859,693 
3,00),000 
19,523,266 


£ 
49,974,122 
19,523,266 
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structure as well as by the character and extent 
of the business completely international. If that 
could only be said of our other great oil company, 
British Petroleum, how much safer the investor 
would feel! 


COMPANY NOTES 


~By CUSTOS 





THE high level of activity on the 
\ ™ Stock Exchange points to the lusti- 

. | jg ness of the new bull market. After 
RY a hectic Monday prices became 
irrégular except in oil shares which were helped 
by Mr. Macmillan’s climb-down over Suez. The 
preliminary statements of BURMAH OIL and 
CANADIAN EAGLE had reinforced the bull position. 
Burmah Oil profits after tax were no less than 20 
per cent. higher and the dividend was increased 
from 174 per cent. to 224 per cent.—rather more 
than the market anticipated. The company’s 
investment income from its holdings of BP and 
SHELL was 14 per cent. higher at £8 million, which 


was under half the total trading profit of £16.6 
million. This points to the increasing value of its 
Indian and Burmah business which the market 
had only recently been valuing at nil! I have 
often recommended Burmah in the past and do 
so again at 112s. 6d. to yield close on 4 per cent. 
A capital bonus cannot be too far distant. 
Canadian Eagle profits after tax also increased 
by 20 per cent. and the dividend was raised from 
1s. 9d. to 2s. per share, of which 35 per cent. is 
tax free (making the gross rate equivalent to 
about 2s. 6d.). A yield of 3.3 per cent. at 75s. 3d. 
for the registered shares denotes the market 
expectation of a share bonus, which is based on 
the retention of huge earnings in the subsidiaries. 
I must wait for the full report before trying to 
assess the value of this complicated share. 


* * * 


The industrial reports were mixed, as might be 
expected. DUNLOP RUBBER net profits were down 
by about 30 per cent., but this masks the recovery 
shown in the last half of the year. (The first half 
was affected by inventory losses.) The final divi- 
dend is cut by 24 per cent. to 74 per cent., making 
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DE BEERS CONSOLIDATED MINES LTD. 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


DEMAND FOR GEM DIAMONDS STILL EXCEEDS MINES’ PRODUCTIVE 
CAPACITY 


GROUP’S £80 MILLION INVESTMENTS OUTSIDE DIAMOND INDUSTRY 


f }~ following extracts are from the Statement by 
the Chairman, Sir Ernest Oppennermer, D.C.L., 
which has been circulated with the annual report 
and accounts. 

The Group Profit for the year, after providing 
£9,167,065 for taxation, was £20,592,256. The net 
profit attributable to our Company was £18,145,649 
(£18,616.909 in 1955). 

The Consolidated Balance Sheet shows total assets 
of £153.300,344. In addition. the Group held a stock 
of diamonds valued at £5.747,175 on the basis of 
cost of production in the case of the Mining Com- 
panies and cost or market value, whichever was the 
lower, in the case of The Diamond Corporation, and 
a stock of Mining Stores and Materials valued at 
£1,526,929. 

It will thus be seen that the Group has very large 
financial reserves which, together with the £15,000,000 
capital resources of the marketing companies, not 
only provides a strong protection for the diamond 
trade but also permits of the investment of substantial 
sums in other companies, to which I will now refer. 


INVESTMENTS OUTSIDE THE DIAMOND 
INDUSTRY 

Through substantial holdings in De Beers Indus- 
trial Corporation, Limited, and De Beers Investment 
Trust, Limited, the Group has very valuable invest- 
ments in varied undertakings not connected with the 
diamond industry. 

The principal interest of De Beers Industrial Cor- 
poration is its joint holding with Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Limited, of the equity share capital of 
African Explosives and Chemical Industries, Limited. 

The latter Company is benefiting from the large 
capital expansion programme it embarked upon 
some years ago, and is undertaking further major 
extension schemes to keep pace with development in 
Southern Africa. 

Our investment, which incidentally originated in 
1898 when our Company established the first dyna- 
mite factory in the Union, will become increasingly 
valuable with the expansion of African Explosives 
and Chemical Industries. We take particular pride 
in this Company. 

De Beers Investment Trust, Limited. continues to 
participate in the economic development of both the 
Union and the Rhodesias. Its interests range from in- 
vestment in industrial concerns, in gold mines on the 


West Rand and in the Orange Free State, to coal, and 
to copper in the Rhodesias. 

Income by way of dividends from these investments 
is steadily increasing and, in due course, De Beers 
Investment Trust will prove to be an important con- 
tributor to the revenue of our Company. 

The value of non-diamond investments, including 
loans to concerns similarly unconnected with the 
diamond industry, plus the Group cash assets less 
liabilities totalled £83,070,538 (1955—£73,339,394). 


DIAMOND RESEARCH LABORATORY 


As it is 10 years since the establishment of the 
Diamond Research Laboratory I feel it is appropriate 
for me to outline the results so far achieved. The 
examination of recovery methods by the Laboratory 
has led to the use of totally new methods as well as 
the improvement of existing processes, not only by 
ourselves here in South Africa, but also by producers 
in the Belgian Congo, Angola, Tanganyika and West 
Africa, 

The aim of work done on the application of 
diamonds to industry has resulted in more efficient 
use of diamonds, and a consequent wider application 
of diamond tools. A method has been found of con- 
siderably extending the life of a diamond drill bit. 

On the subject of research I should like to refer 
to the manufacture of synthetic diamonds announced 
last year by the General Electric Company. The 
scientists concerned must be congratulated on a 
striking scientific achievement. 

It is too soon to make predictions as to where 
this achievement may lead. However, in the field of 
abrasives, it is apparent that further investigation is 
called for before the synthetic article can compete 
with the natural one, both as regards cost and 
quantity. 

PROSPECTS OF THE DIAMOND TRADE 


The diamond market enjoyed a record year, and 
the sustained heavy demand for gem diamonds con- 
tinued in excess of the productive capacity of the 
diamond mining companies. 

Since the beginning of 1957 the United States has 
ceased to stockpile industrial diamonds. There has 
also been a slight decline in sales of industrials. 

In view of these two factors we must be prepared 
for smaller sales of industrials in 1957. However, 
taking everything into consideration I look to the 
future with much confidence. 
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10 per cent. against 14 per cent, Previously, The 
shares rose, however, to 19s. 104d. (to yielg- 5 
per cent.) on covering by bears. Bascocx AND 
WILcox profits fell by nearly 14 per cent. because 
costs have been rising more rapidly than sales 
and the chairman, Mr. Lionel Fraser, tells the 
shareholders that ‘we cannot expect better figures 
for the time being.’ At 75s. the shares yield 3,95 
per cent. It appears that the companies Supplying 
nuclear power equipment are compelled to incur 
new investment expenditures which are un». 
remunerative for the short term. My impression 
is that fashionable buying has driven up thes 
shares of the nuclear power companies to too» 
high a level for the present. By contrast Heap 
WRIGHTSON which supplies capital goods to the 
nuclear power companies and other heavy in- 
dustries, increased its profits by 20 per cent. and 
its equity earnings from 70 per cent. to 90 per 
cent., the dividend being increased by 24 per cent, 
to 224 per cent. I have previously recommended 
these shares which have now risen to 63 to vield 
under 34 per cent. , 
* * * 

Paper shares still remain pretty depressed. Re. 
cently SPICERS and WIGGINS TEAPE both reported 
lower earnings, although dividends were main- 
tained at 10 per cent. and 174 per cent. respec 
tively, and last week A. E. REED showed a drop of 
nearly 20 per cent. in net profits (before tax) with 
the ratio of gross profit to turnover falling 
from 124 per cent. to 9.8 per cent. The dividend 
of 16 per cent. is as foreshadowed. The market! 
will be keenly awaiting news from the chairman. 
of the current year’s showing, for, if this is more 
favourable, paper shares will be attractive pur. 
chases for recovery. I am informed that the paper 
trade in general is experiencing slightly better 
conditions this year, partly through the gradual 
decline in consumers’ stocks, partly through an‘ 
increase in profit margins which followed on the 
recent small rise in the price of most kinds of 
paper. Some of the companies are, however, fear- 
ful of the future effects of the European free trade 
zone, when that is established, for a sharp in- 
crease in competition from Scandinavia is bound 
to follow. That, however, would not worry 
Spicers, which is the largest importer of paper 
products in this country. Although it does produce 
a certain amount of high-grade paper and 
stationery, Spicers’ main business lies in merchant- 
ing. E. S. AND A. ROBINSON is also in a relatively 
strong position, being mainly a ‘converter, 
making everything from paper bags and card- 
board boxes to cement sacks and specialised 
wrappers for tropical and arctic usages. It has 
also an important engineering business. Wiggins 
Teape has a big merchanting business but is also 
a large and efficient producer of high-grade 
papers for stationery, photographic and industrial 
purposes. A. E. Reed has certainly disappointed 
the market, which has a high opinion of its 
progressive management, but it has not yet had 
the full benefit of the £6} million of new money 
raised last year. Next to BOWATER it is the largest 
paper producer in the country (including a cef- 
tain amount of newsprint), but I would say that 
half its activities is confined to converting and 
packaging. Bowater needs no explanatory com- 
ment, but is too vast and complex for my liking. 


Present Highest Divi- Divi 

Price Price dend  dend 

1956 yield 

Bowater .. 47/- 60/9 124% 5.3% 
A. E. Reed (A) .. 50/- 61/3 16% 64% 
E.S.&A.Robinson 85/- 93/3 20 % 4.7% 
Spicers 24/- 40/9 10 % 83% 
Wiggins Teape 56/3 68/- 174% 62% 


My general conclusion is that on any future fall 
in the market select paper shares might be bought. 
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PEAK WINE SALES 





control. 


years. 


VINE PRODUCTS 


LORD MARCHWOOD’'S SPEECH 


Tue thirty-first annual general meeting of Vine Pro- 
duets Ltd., was held on May 9 at Surbiton. 
Viscount Marchwood, chairman, in the course of 
hisspeech, said: Group sales of our British Wines 
in 1956 reached a new post-war peak. The increase 
in revenue so produced was, however, insufficient to 
meet the continually rising costs of our imported raw 
materials, bottling materials and freight charges, all 
of which are unfortunately outside your directors’ 


Thus, in spite of stringent economies such as the 
adoption of lighter-weight cartons and the greater 
use of Depot facilities, we are faced with a reduc- 
tion in profit before tax of £56,613. This figure is 
almost doubled after tax has been deducted. I would 
like to emphasize that 1955 was an exceptional year 
in that the accounts for that year were credited with 
the recovery of Excess Profits Tax amounting to 
£26,528. which had accumulated during the post-war 
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Another difficulty encountered in 1956 was that a 
major customer for whom one of our subsidiaries 
had produced Egg Flip and British Wine Cocktails 
since these products were first introduced, decided 
to go into production on their own account. 


“FILLIP” & “QUIZ” 

We, therefore, resolved to market our own Egg 
Flip under the name “Fillip” and a range of British 
Wine Cocktails under the name “Quiz,” selling at a 
lower retail price to the public and showing a larger 
margin of profit to the Trade. Although this venture 
did not commence until the latter part of the year, 
both these lines have had a very good reception. 

BritviC Fruit Juices have continued to enhance their 
reputation for quality and excellence and in spite of 
increased competition have easily been able to main- 
tain their supremacy in this field. Meanwhile their 
Mineral Water subsidiaries are being successfully 
re-organised to the advantage of the Group as a 


whole. 


Whereas the current assets have increased by 
£25,418, the current liabilities have decreased by 
£64,648, thus improving the liquid position by £90,066 
which will be a help in the current year while 
interest rates remain high. 


COMMONWEALTH COMPETITION 
One of the most significant developments during the 
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past year has been the amount of money which the 
Wine Producing members of the Commonwealth 
have expended in this country to subsidise the adver- 
tising and promotion of their products. It is a matter 
of concern to your company and to other members 
of the British Wine Industry that the Government 
is prepared to tolerate a state of affairs in which the 
Commonwealth producer is enabled to produce a 
Blended Wine at a lower rate of Duty than the home 
producer with whom he is directly competing. It is 
to be hoped that this position will be remedied in the 
near future, 

On February Ist of this year, we reluctantly put 
up the price of our Low Strength bottled Wines by 
6d. a bottle to the consumer, the first increase we 
have made since 1947: even since that price increase, 
however, the cost of some of our basic raw materials 
has shown a further substantial advance, I do not give 
you these facts in any pessimistic frame of mind but 
as an indication of the day-to-day problems which 


confront your Management. 


With regard to the future, sales are being well 
maintained; 
steadily decrease and constant attention is being 
given to effecting economies wherever possible and 


the cost of outside finance should 


I have every confidence, therefore, that your com- 


pany will continue to maintain its pre-eminent posi- 
tion in the Trade. 
The report and accounts were adopted. 





Classified advertisements must be pre- 
aid 3s. 6d. per line. Line averages 40 
letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
1s, extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Litd., 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


‘APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


AVIAN AGY REQUIRE all stall, Male/Female. 
Pefmanent/Temporary, No Fees.—109 Totten 
ham Ct. Rd.. W.1 (nr. Warren St. Stn.), 
(EUS, 8406), and SO Bow Lane, E.C.5 (CITy 
3443). ceo § 

BEN JOHNSON & CO. LTD, requires a Tech- 
nical Assistam of superior education and good 
background, with a sound grasp of chemistry and 
physics, Acquaintance with Letterpress, Lithogra- 
phy and if possible, Gravure is desirable, though 
this last is not vital. The successful applicant 
would be trained in the latest printing techniques 
and would be required, amongst his other duties, 
to. visit Trade Exhibitions, leading Print Houses 
hete and abroad, and manufacturers of Print- 
ing Machinery, with a view to improving his 
ability to make suggestions on the latest de- 
velopments in the industry. Commencing salary 
£750 to £800 p.a.—Write giving age and full de- 
tails of education, personal background and prac- 
tical experience to the Secretary, Boroughbridgc 
Road, York 

CASTERTON SCHOOL, near Kirby Lonsdale. 
1, Required at once, a HOUSEKEEPER to be 
responsible for supervision of maids, gencral 
cleaning and the care of linen (200 girls and 
staf). 2. Required at the beginning of July if 
possible, or in September, Head Mistress’s Sec- 
retary, Resident post.—Apply to the Head 
Mistress, Casterton School, Carnforth, Lancs. 
GOVERNMENT OF NYASALAND, Labour 
Officer (Industrial Relations) required to assist and 
advise trade unions and employers’ associations 
and establish wage negotiating machinery, Caedi- 
dates, men on!y and preferably under 45, must be 
of g00d education, preferably of University stan- 
dard and with good experience of industrial rela- 
tions, Post permanent and pensionable. Salary 
scale £895 to £1,850. Outfit allowance, Quarters 
Provided if available at low rental. Free pas- 
sages. Generous home leave, Tour, 30-42 months. 
Low Income Tax, Further particulars and appli- 
cation forms from Director of Recruitment, 
Colonial Office, Great Smith Street, London, 
S.W.1, quoting BCD.132/4/01. Closing date for 
receipt Of initial enquiries 31 May, 1957. 
PERSONAL SECRETARY to Editor, British 
Medical Journal, required beginning of June. 
Goéd' shorthand-typing, Salary according to ex- 
perience and qualifications, Annual increments. 
Knowledge of medical terms not essential.— 
rite, before May 24, giving details of age, 
education, shorthand-typing speeds and experi- 
enee, and name two referees, to' Editor, British 
Medical Journal, B.M.A House, Tavistock 
Square, London, W 3 

STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 
(almost facing Charing Cross Station), Per- 
manent and Temoorary office staff (M. & F.). 
Typewriting. Duplicating, TEMple Bar 6644. 


SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 938 
ACROSS. - 1 Shelduck. 5 Globed. 9 
Mackinaw, 10 Hard up, 12 Caribe. 13 Dominant, 








IS Pettifoggcrs 18 Thunderstone. 23 Profiles. 
24 Andrew. 26 Vermin, 27 Tug-of-war, 28 
Radish. 29 Reveille 
DOWN.—1 Sumach, 2 Encore. 3 Dribble. 4 
Crab. 6 Loafing, 7 Bedmaker. 8 Deputise. 11 
Consies. 14 Storied: 16 Stopover. 17 Rumoured. 
= paisies. 20 Noncome, 21 Trowel, 22 Swerve. 


NATIONAL COAL BOARD NORTH 
EASTERN DIVISION. — Divisional Staff 
Training Officer required at Divisional Head- 


quarters, Shefficid (salary range £1.710-£2.275 
per annum) to take charge of the Staff Training 
Branch of the Divisional Staff Department, and 
report to the Staff Director. He will be re- 
sponsible for the development and operation, in 
accordance with the National Coal Board's 
policy, of: (1) education and training for 
non-industrial staff and junior officials, including 
courses and contcrences, and management train- 
ing scheme; (2) courses of further education for 
certain industrial employees, including appren- 
tices, in collaboration with the Department re- 
sponsible for their practical train'ng. Candidates 
should have broad administrative experience, a 
keen interest in the work and the ability to 
organise and develop, within the Yorkshire 
coalficld, the arrangements for education and 
training referred to above; a technical qualifi- 
cation would be advantage.—Apply giving full 
details to Staff Director, N.C.B., Holmwood 
House, Ecclesall Road South, Sheffield 11, by 
3lst May, 1957, Mark envelopes ‘Staff Vacancy,’ 
and quote N.E.V.141 (S). 

PERSONAL SECRETARY to Assistant Editor, 
British Medical Journal, required beginning July. 
Age under 25. Starting salary about £300. Annual 
increments. Knowledge of medical terms not 
essential._-Write before May 31 stating age, 
education, shorthand-typing experience and 
abilities, mames of two referees, to Assistant 
Editor, British Medical Journal, B.M.A. House, 
Tavistock Square. London, W.C.1. 

THE LIBERAL INTERNATIONAL requices a 
Secretary /Shorthand-typist, intelligent and well 
educated. Good French essential, Interesting and 
varied work, Starting salary £11, rising by three- 
monthly 10s. increments to £12 10s.—Applica- 
tions in handwriting to Executive Secretary, 
Libera} International, 123 Pali Mall, S.W.1. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER, — 
Applications are invited for the full-time posts of 
ASSISTANT in the Research Section of the 
Faculty of Economic and Social Studies. The suc- 
cessful candidates will be expected to pursuc 
research in ECONOMICS, ECONOMIC STATIS- 
TICS, GOVERNMENT, SOCIAL ADMINIS- 
TRATION. SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY or 
SOCIOLOGY, ang should be graduates in any 
of these subjects or in Modern History or Eco- 
nomic History. There are vacancies in both 
Grades If and III, The salary scales are at 
present under review and are expected to be as 
follows: Grade Il, £700 to £850 per annum. 
Grade 111, £600 to £650 per annum. Applications 
should be sent not later than 8th Junc, 1957, to 
the Registrar, the University, Manchester 13. 
from whom further particulars and forms of 








application may be obtained. 
Users Report 


35% LESS PETROL “*\; iro 
GEFARATOR 


EXHAUST ASPIRATOR 

@ Obtains 
MAXIMUM 
mile» per 
call. 














Fits any CAR, 
TRUCK, TRACTOR 
@ Keeps plugs, vaives, combus- 
tion chambers constantly clean 
automatically. 
@ Increases engine efficiency to 
convert fuel to power. 
@ Reduces running and main- 
tenance costs. 
ONLY 
£3.13.6 
FROM YOUR USUAL 
GARAGE 
Write for Literature 
GEFARE LTD. 

















THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
Applications are invited for the post of 
LECTURER or ASSISTANT LECTURER IN 
PHILOSOPHY. Candidates must have a special 
interest and qualifications for teaching Political 
Philosophy. The salary scales are at present under 
review, and are expected to be as follows : Lec- 
turer, £900 to £1.650 per annum: Assistant Lec- 
turer, £700 to £850 per annum. Iritia!l salary and 
Status according to qualifications and experience 
Membership of the F.S.S.U_ and -Children’s 
Allowance Scheme, Applications must be sent not 
later than June 15, 1957. to the Registrar, the 
University, Manchester 13, from whom further 
particulars and forms of application may be 
obtained. Overseas candidates may apply by 
letter (no forms), giving Qualifications and ex- 
perience and names of three persons to whom 
reference may be made. 

ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in these 
columns can be accepted up to Wednesday morn- 
ing for publication the same weck. 


RELIGIOUS SERVICES 
WORLD CONGRESS OF FAITHS ANNUAL 


SERVICE. ESSEX CHURCH, PALACE GAR- 
DENS TERRACE, W.8. THURSDAY. MAY 


23rd. 7.30 p.m. READINGS BY REPRE- 
SENTATIVES OF WORLD RELIGIONS 
PREACHER, SIR JOHN GLUBB, K.C.B., 


C.M.G., D.S.0., O.B.E.. M.C 


CINEMA 


SUNDAY, 19 MAY. National 
South Bank, S.E.1. ‘THE MOON & SIX- 
PENCE’ (A), George Sanders and Herbert 
Marshall. “GETTING AN EYEFULL.” Danny 
Kaye. Commence 8.30 p.m. Charity performance 


Film Theatre. 


CONCERTS 
ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL, Wed., 22 May. at 


5.45. Hugh Giles—Organ Recital, Wks.: Bach. 
Franck, etc. Tickets: 4s, (inc. prog), WAT 
3191, 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


HOW TO INVEST in Ordinary Shares most 
profitably. Lectures in North Room. Conway 
Hall, Red Lion Sq. London, W.C.!. Fridays 
to 2ist June (except 7th June), 6-6.30 p.m.. by 
Mr. J. C. Lamont (25 years” experience), 2s. 6d 
per lecture. Preferably phone  betorchand, 
VIGilant 2737 (5 Avenue Rd.. Belmont. Surrey) 
INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 
S.W.1. Lecture by Mr. Bela Menezer on 
‘Europe and the Spanish Independence 
1808-14." on the 24th May at 6 p.m 
LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton Street, W.! 
STILL LIFE AND FLOWER PAINTINGS by 
EDWARD BURRA. Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq. Paint- 
ings by DUNCAN GRANT and ANNE DUNN 
Early drawings by BRANGWYN. 10-5.30. 
Sats. 10-1, Till 23rd. 





gives enormous  satisfaction—shorthand in 
a week, written with the alphabet. Fast, 
phonetic, easy to read. Please write for the 
free trial lesson to The School of Specdhand 








(S8). Hills Road, Cambridge 





MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond Street. 
W.1. Between Space and Earth: trends in 
Modern Italian Art. Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 
10-12.30. Until Ist June. 
MATIHIESEN GALLERY: 
MILEIN COSMAN. Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 
Until May 25.—142 New Bond Strect. W.1! 
ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO, 19 Cork 
Street, W.1. Paintings by SICKERT, PAUT 
DELANCE. First Exhibition in England 
“SCULPTUKE— 1850 and 1950." An exhibition 
of British works shown in Holland Park, 
Kensington. 10 to dusk, from 3ist May, Admis- 
Sion Is. 6d 

SPIRITUALISM proves survival. Lectures and 
Demonstrations, London H.Q., 33 Belgrave 
Square. S.W.1, BEL. 3351 

WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY, ‘Paintings 
and Drawings by Bernardo Bellotto (1720-1784) 
from the National Museum of Warsaw, Weck- 


by 
10-1 


Drawing 


days 11-6, Sundays 2-6. closed Mondays, Ad- 
mission free. Adijoins Aldgate East Station 
PERSONAL 


A DREAM of a snack—BURGESS’S Anchovy 
Paste on buttered toast 

ANCESTORS TRACED, Pedigrees comp led 
Crests verified.—W. A. & N. Lambert (S), 10 
Bracken Avenuc, London, S.W.12 

ANGRY YOUNG MEN: before you write one 
more angry young novel. do try a glass or two 
of Dull Gordon's Et Cid Sherry.—Very. very 
soothing. Integrates You 

CANCER PATIENT (57825). Youna man (24) 
with very young devoted wife. lost only child re- 
cently, and now faces bravely his distressing 
diagnosis, Having treatment far from home and 
necds he'p with fares. Please help us to care 
for him (also thousands of other sad cases) 
Jewellery welcomed.—Nationa! Society for Can- 


cer Relicf Dept. (G.7), 47 Victoria Street, 
S.W.1. 
HANDBAG REPAIRS, alicrations. — relincs 


frames, etc, Any old Crocodile or Leather Bags 
remodeiied as rew. REMAKE HANDBAG 


CO., Beauchamp Place, §.W.3. Nr. Harrods 
Post or call. 

IF THE PARSON or his family are il! they 
can have every care and attention at St. Luke's 


Nursing Home tor the Clerey. This Nu: ing 
Home is not State aided. Subscriptions, Dona- 
tions, Legacies urgently needed. — 14 Fitr 
Square, London.W | 

MEMBERS OF THE GOOD FCOD CLUB 
(President. Raymond Postgate : membership now 
40.000) recommend in THE GOOD FOOD 
GUIDE, 1957-58, the restaurants, inns and hote!s 
in Britain where you can rely on g00d food, good 
Service and reasonable charges. This famous 
Guide's ‘epuration tor complete independen 
Strictly maintained. 1957-58 Edition availa>ic 
from all bookshops and stationcrs at 7s. ¢ 
Published by Cassc!! 


DODERO LINE 


Regular express service by s.s. “ARGENTINA 
URUGUAY, *LIBERTAD’ from London via 





LE HAVRE, LISBON, RIO DE JANEIRO 
MONTEVIDEO wo BUENOS AIRES 
Round voyages at reduced rates 
Regular sailings every three weeks. Anply 


your Trav! Agent or General Passenger Agents 
STELP & LEIGHTON LID., 
9-13 Fenchurch Bui‘dings, London, E.C.3 
Tel. : ROY 3111. 
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KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning, — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. Dept. D.X. at 
MICRO, CORNEAL AND CONTACT Lenses, 
by Blackstones, specialists for 20 years in the 
fitting and prescribing of invisible lenses, For 
Free Booklet and details of easy payments write 
David Blackstone, W.1, (Telephone GER. 2531). 
197a Regent Street, London, W.1, (Telephone 
REG. 6993). Branches in main towns. 
PEOPLE WHO GE1 TIRED of humdrum, 
everyday meals should try some Rayner’s Indian 
Mango Chutney—from all good grocers. 
SAUMUR BLANC, Quite delicious, 7s. 6d. per 
bottle, retail, But try a Is. 9d. glass in our 
Wine Bar first.—Laytons, Wine Merchants (and 
Restaurant), 2a Duke St, (Manchester Sq.), W.1. 
SHIRIS to measure from pure Eastern Silk, 
collar attached, 85s. Patterns on apptication.— 
Wooderson, 123-4 Cheapside, E.C.2. Shirtmakers 
since 1894. : 
‘SPECTATOR’ POSTAL SUBSCRIBERS chang- 
ing their address should send their new address 
to the Subscription Manager by Monday before 
the firs: issue affected. 

UNITARIANISM. Would it meet your desire 
for a non-creedal progressive-minded church? 
Information on receipt of stamp.—S. Secretary, 
Posial Mission, 14 Gordon Square, W.C.1. 
WE PAY Is. per Ib. and refund postage for your 
old knitted woollens, hand or machine knitted, 
worn or torn. Also woollen underwear and old 
white wool blankets. Any weight accepted.— 
F. A. Blakeley (Woollens) Ltd., Queen Street 
Mills, Ravensthorpe, Dewsbury, Yorks. Tel.: 
Dewsbury 17. 


LITERARY 


MAKE YOUR HOLIDAY PAY for itself by 
writing about it ! Editors want articles and stories 
with a holiday flavour. The London School of 
Journalism will show you how to write—and sell 
—them, Free Book and advice from Prospectus 
Department, London Schoo! of Journalism, 18 
Hertford St., Park Lane, London, W.1. (GROs- 
venor 8250). 

ATTRACTIVE presentation is half-way to pub- 
lication, MSS, promptly, expertly typed.—Edna 
Hyam, 5 Glengariff Mansions, Brixton, S.W.9. 
REL, 6346. 

AUTHORS’ MSS. really well typed. Accent on 
good presentation, 2s, per 1,000, carbon 6d 
Quotes for indexing, sub-editing and_ re-writing 
by team of experts. Speedy service.—Miss T ‘ 
Downing, 28 Vandon Court, Petty France, S.W.1, 
Make a note of this address 

*KNOW-HOW’ brings you writing Success. No 
Sale—No Fees Send for FREE S!I ‘Know-How 
Guide to Writing Success,” B.A. School of Suc- 
cessful Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, 
London, W.1. 








Friendship 


» Accuracy 





comes aboard 


And friendship—to a sailor ten thousand 
miles from his home port—counts for a 
good deal. News of his family, the assur- 
ance that a sick wife ot motherless child is 
being cared for, help in solving personal 
difficulties—these things matter: these 
things are an essential work. Will you take 
a share in it? The Chaplains and Port 
Missionaries of the British Sailors’ Society 
are not state-aided: they need your heip. 
Please give it generously. 


BRITISH 
SAILORS’ SOCIETY 


Lord Coleraine, P.C. 
| 
‘ 


Hon. Treasurer: Rt. Hon : 
680 COMMERCIAL ROAD, LONDON, E.14. 
General Secretary: Stanley Heesom, O.B.E. 


AUTHOR'S MSS., any length typed in 7 days 
(4-day emergency service for urgent works), 
short stories, etc., by return, Typescripts care- 
fully checked. Great emphasis on accuracy and 
attractive presentation, 4-hr, duplicating service. 
Indexing, Cataloguing, Editing, Proof-reading, 
Literary research, etc. Temp. secretaries. Dictat- 
ing machine service. Public/Private mectings 
reported, Recording machines on hire. Transla- 
tions from/into all languages, Overnight Service : 
TELEDICTA SERVICE : DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9 a.m.- 
9 p.m, Open till 9 p.m. and week-ends.—Secre- 
tarial Aunts, 32 Rupert St., W.1. (GER. 1067-9), 
LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 6d. 
assured. Min. charge, 4s. — E. R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Foikestone. 
PAYMENT BY WRITER for strange stories, 
—David West, 28 Flanders Road, W.1. 
PUBLISH YOUR BOOK.—We print and pub- 
lish poetry collections, biographies, etc., at 
authors’ expense. Saleable work is distributed in 
the norma] manner, author retaining profits.— 
Write Linden Press, 20 Took’s Court. E.C.4. 
STORIES WANTED by British Institute of 
Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Regent House. 
Regent Street, W.1, Suitable stores are revised 
by us and submitted to editors on a 15 per cent, 
ot sales basis. Unsuitable stories are returned 
with reasons for rejection.—Address your MSS. 
to Dept. C23. FREE, ‘The Professional! Touch,’ 
concerning Courses and Criticisms from Dept. 
23. 
TYPING MSS. 2s. 1.000 words. Nancy 
McFarlane, 96 Marine Pde., Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
WRITE FOR PROFIT, Send for interesting-frec 
booklet, Regent Institute (Dept. 85), Palace 
jate, London, W.8 (KNI, 7796). 


EDUCATIONAL 


ABBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, DERBYSHIRE. 
Two vacancies are available September, 1957, for 
boys of I1 or 13 of good all-round ability, — 
Details from Abbotsholme School, Rocester, 
Uttoxeter, Staffs. 

BROOMBANK SCHOOL, Selsey, Sussex, Sound 
education with special facilities for music and 
art. Brochure free.—Selsey 2774. 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examination— 
University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert, of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning 
exam. or subject in which interested to Metro- 
politan College (G.40), St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 

NEW SCHOOL, KINGS LANGLEY, HERTS. 
(Co-Ed., Day and Boarding.) Based on Steiner 
Methods, avoiding early specialisation. Nursery 
3-6. Lower School, 6-14. Upper School, 
G.C.E Exams. Transport for younger 
children within S-mile radius 

POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Educ. 
(all examining Boards), London, B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., B.D. Degree 
and Diplomas, Law and Professional] Exams 
Mod, Fees. Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., 
LL.D., Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford, Est. 
1894. 


OXFORD 
MARLBOROUGH SECRETARIAL 
COLLEG 
110A High Street. Tel.: Oxford 4349, 
Comprehensive training for high-grade Secre- 
tarial appointment for Students of good general 
education. Foreign Languages. Smal! classes, 
individual attention. Prospectus on application 
to Headmistress, Mrs. M. Robson 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for uni- 


versity graduates and older students; six-month 
and intensive 14-weck courses.—Write Organis- 
ing Secretary. DAVIES’S, 2 Addison Road, 


W.14. PARK 8392. 


THE SPECTATOR, 


SALZBURG UNIVERSITY WEEKS, August 
4-18. An annual international forum of Catholic 
thought. This year’s theme : The Modern Scienti- 
fic in German with simultaneous translations into 
English and French.’—Write for free prospectus 
to Institute of European Studies, Neuer Markt 1, 
Vienna I, Austria. 

THE RENHILL CORRESPONDENCE 
BUREAU can help you to develo> friendships 
and interests.—For details of Membership send 
S.a.ec. to 274 Arkwright Street, Nottingham. 
THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 459-62 
South Molton Street, W.1. MAY 5306 (3 lines). 


SHOPPING BY POST 


ABANDON DULL MEALS. FINEST 
FRENCH SARDINES IN PURE OLIVE OIL. 
Rodel de Luxe, 6} oz. tins, 4 for 29s. Peneaus, 
4 oz, tins, 8 for 25s, Amieux, Special Pack. 
4 oz, tins, 8 for 28s. Two tins of each, 27s, 6d. 
All Post Paid.—SHILLING COFFEE CO. 
LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 


CHRONIC CATARRH is commonly treated with 
drugs, inhalants, gargles, sprays, cauterisation 
and even surgery; but, withal, the condition— 
particularly as  catarrhal deafness—remains 
the implacable enemy of fitness, activity, hap- 
piness (and beauty). GARLISOL TABLETS wil! 
liquefy catarrh and purify and clear the whole 
system. Entirely harmless and benevolent; no 
drug reaction on the heart or any other organ. 
Not habit-forming. Send 52s. 6d. today for 
1,000 Garlisol tablets (six months’ supply) with 
informative booklet of home treatment and 
dietary advice. — Garlisol Natural Remedies, 
Fairlight, Sussex. 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS NOTED FOR 
THEIR LUSTROUS BEAUTY, Richly woven 
Crease-resisting Dress and Suiting Linens in 
Beautiful Colours. Immaculate for Town and 
Country Wear, Gossamer Sheer Linen in Pastel 
Shades. Elcgant Damask Table Napery. Ex- 
quisite Irish Hand-made Lace Luncheon Sets. 
Irish Hand Embroidered Afternoon Teacloths 
of Enchanting loveliness. Super Bed Linens. 
Damask Towels, Linen Turkish Towels, etc. 
lilustrated Catalcgue from Rosemoyne Linens, 
Jordanstown, Co. Antrim, Northern Ireland. 
THE ORIGINAL DR, DEIMEL UNDER- 
WEAR for men, women, children and infants is 
unique in its kind on account of its special 
weave which allows the body to breathe freely. 
Catalogues and patterns on request.—DEIMEL 
HOUSE, 99 NEW BOND ST., W.1. 





HOTELS 


INVERNESS-SHIRE 
NETHYBRIDGE HOTEL 
NETHYBRIDGE 
near Caitngorms, in 
excellent for walking, 
or touring Highlands, 
Self-contained suites, private sitting-rooms, 

. & c, all bedrooms. 
Exccilent fishing, golfing. 


beautiful 
climbing, 


Easy access, 
surroundings; 


Fully licensed 
Tel.: Nethybridge 203 and 276 
GOLF VIEW HOTEL, NAIRN. On mild 
Moray Firth. Beautiful scenery. Golf, Putting. 


Own tennis, Bathing. Fully Licensed. Illustrated 
brochure from manager.-—-Phone Nairn 2301, An 
Eglinton Hotel. 

MARINE HOTEL. NORTH BERWICK. Ad- 
joining famous West Golf Course, facing sea. 
Magnificently appointed. Resident orchestra. 


All-weather tennis courts. Fully licensed. Illus- 
trated brochure from manager.—Phone North 


Berwick 406. An Eglinton Hotel. 





HEALTH 
HORIZON 


a magazine for everyone 


SPRING °57 


PARENTS’ PROBLEMS—AND 
PROBLEM PARENTS 


CLEANLINESS IN 
EATING PLACES 


NEUROSIS IN EVERYDAY LIFE 
DENTAL DECAY 
HYPNOSIS 
and 
many other interesting articles 
2/6 a copy or 10/- a year 


TAVISTOCK HOUSE 
TAVISTOCK SQUARE, LONDON WCI 
ENGLAND 














Socialist Digest 


Politically minded people of Left 
and Right have welcomed this new 
lively, pocket-size Labour Party 
monthly magazine. The June issue, 
on sale this Monday, contains among 
many other items: 

NATIONAL SUPERANNUATION— 
A comprehensive explanation of Labour’s 
new proposal by Douglas Jay, M.P, 
ELEVEN PLUS— 
The Leicestershire experimen/ examined 
by Alice Bacon, M.P. 
Hugh Gaitskell’s foreign policy lectures 
analysed by Michael Foot ... Text of 
Schweitzer’s radio appeal on the H-bomb 
..- Lom Dribergon Visiting Moscow... 
‘Highland Protest? by Naomi Mitchison 
.. and a defence of stag-hunting by 
Sir Richard Acland. 
ONE SHILLING frem al! newsagents, 
or from Publications Depr., Labour Party, 
Transport House, Smith Sq., London, S.W.1 














BOURNEMOUTH, Connaught Cov ; 
Fel, 1944, 33 7. 200 yards sea anes X. ag 
utting Green, Garages, Superlative fo April 
74 ans, Summer 9-11 gns. en 

ROYSION HOTEL. WIMBOURNE. TEI Wc 
Ideal centre for Dorset coast, New Foraktl 16. 
quiet Hotel, comfortable, good food. Famine 
welcome.—Brochure on request. ™ 
RYE. THE HOPE ANCHOR RAC*** ay 
Lionas. Ashley Courtenay tecom as 
uperb positi lovely centre for idave. 
— = ition in a lovely centre for holidays, 


TO LET 


OXFORD 12 mies. Converted cottage 
grounds to let furnished: 
2 recept., 3 bed, k. & b.: main water and 

Garage. Daily help. 5 gns. a week.—Box ma 
UNIVERSITY LEC!URER'S S/C garden fat 
Hampstead, available July-August. possibly 14 
longer.—Box 943, . i: 


IN privats 
Jong or shorter jet: 


CARAVANS 


PRIVATE ADVERTISER OFFERS 4-berth 
Caravan, immaculate condition, complete with 
all linen, cutlery, etc, Available on lovely Private 
site directly facing the sea, or for touring Ireland, 
where no parking restrictions apply. Available 
fortnightly periois now onwards, — Harris, 
Rostrevor, Co, Down. ; 


HOLIDAY CARS FOR HIRE 
IRELAND: DRIVE YOURSELF during you 
holiday in one of our modern comprehensively 
insured cars.—Reliability Car Ltd., 42 Kildare 
Street, Dublin Phone 66242, ‘Telegrams: 
*Relicars, Dublin.’ 


HOLIDAYS AND TRAVEL 
"‘PHE BRITTANY SEASIDE 


Brittany, country of superb sand beaches and 
glorious rocks, offers wide possiblities for inex. 
pensive seaside holidays, particularly in carly and 
late summer. Ideal for children. Descriptive 
folder and full list of hotels with inclusive prices 
from the French Government Tour'st Office, 174 
Piccadilly, London, W.1. 

TRY AN ‘EN FAMILLE’ HOLIDAY ip 
Austria, France, Germany, etc. Why not join 
one of the special groups visiting our Austriag 
Host-Family-Certre, or let us make individual 
arrangements for you to enjoy the interesting 
friendly atmosphere of a private family? Meet 
and get to know the people of the country you 
visit. Illus. Brochure: E.F.A., 20 Buckingham 
Street, London, W.C.2. 





NORTH GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
COUNCIL 


gives advance notice of a 


Conference of 
Industrialists 
and 
Educationists 


to be held at 
THE TOWN HALL AND 
THE QUEEN’S HOTEL, 
CHELTENHAM 


on OCTOBER 9th and [0th, 1957 


The object of this Conference is to 
give Educationists and Industrialists 
the opportunity to discuss together 
the promotion of education for 
Industry, with particular emphasis on 
engineering, as part of the School 
Curriculum. 

Full details of the Conference, which 
will be addressed by Lord Hives, Sir 
Harold Roxbee Cox, The High Master 
of St. Paul’s School Dr. B. V. Bowden, 
Mr. Henry Gardner, Mr. E, G. Ster- 
land, Dr. J. S. Tait, and other nation- 
ally known personalities will be 
available shortly. Meanwhile enquir- 
ies are welcomed at the 


Secretariat of the Council 
8, Lansdown Place, Cheltenham 
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